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L 
To write a full, authentic, and, at the same time, a popular history of this 
ancient and illustrious family is no easy task. Its earlier annals are 
much obscured, and it is difficult to decide between the various contra- 
dictory accounts given of it by the earlier chroniclers. The researches of 
40 / Skene, Gregory, and others have, however, made the task much easier, 
494 and the result more trustworthy than it could otherwise have been. 


Gregory’s “‘ History of the Western Islands and Isles of Scotland,” now 
scarce, is an invaluable guide, and will be largely taken advantage of in 
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116 the following pages, down to 1625. The object of that work, to quote 
117 the author himself, “is to trace the history of the territories once owned 
149 by the great Lords of the Isles, from the time of the downfall of that 
199 princely race, in the reign of James IV. of Scotland, until the accession 
a of Charles I. to the throne of Great Britain.” 
278 It is not our intention to speculate at length on the different races 
393 which are variously stated to have originally occupied the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland. Those who desire to enter upon that subject will 
us find various and divergent authorities to consult, which need not here be 
198 referred to. In this work we shall get on solid and authentic historical 
201 ground as soon as possible, and leave speculation as to the origin and pre- 
219 historic annals of the Clan to those who delight in such attractive but 
248 generally useless inquiry. Mr Skene holds that the Macdonalds are of 
257 Celtic, or at all events of mixed Celtic origin, that is, descended from the 
418 Gallgall, or Gaelic pirates, or rovers, who are said to be so described to 
450 distinguish them from the Norwegian and Danish Fingall and Dubh-ghall, 
468 or white and black strangers or rovers. He maintains that they are of a 
473 purely Pictish descent, not even mixed with the Dalriadic Scots. Gregory 
says that “the earliest inhabitants of the Western Isles or Ebudes (cor- 
80 ruptly Hebrides) were probably a portion of the Albanich, Caledonians, 
120 f) or Picts. In some of the Southern Islands, particularly in Isla, this race 


247 must have been displaced or overrun by the Dalriads on their first settle- 
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ment; so that, at the date of the Scottish conquest the Isles, like the 
adjacent mainland, were divided between the Picts and the Scots. The 
change produced in the original population of the Isles, by the influx of 
the Scots—a cognate Celtic race—was, however, trifling compared with 
that which followed the first settlement of the Scandinavians in the Isles 
towards the end of the ninth century.” From 880 to abvut 1100 the 
Western Isles were under and governed by Norwegian and Danish kings, 
In 1103 the Islanders took for their king Lagman, the eldest son of 
Godred Crovan, King of Man. This Prince, after a reign of seven years, 
abdicated, when the nobility of the Isles applied to Murchad O’Brien, then 
King of Ireland, to send them over a Prince of his blood to act as Regent 
during the minority of Olave, surviving son of Godred Crovan who died 
at Jerusalem, where he went on a pilgrimage, shortly after his abdication 
of the throne. The Irish King sent them Donald MacTade, who ruled 
over the Islanders for two years ; but he became so obnoxious, by his 
tyranny and oppression, that the Island Chiefs rose against him, and ex- 
pelled him ; whereupon he fled to Ireland, and never again returned to 
the Isles. Olave succeeded and reigned for forty years, preserving his 
kingdom from aggression, and securing a long period of peace within his 
dominions. This king was known among the Highlanders as Olave the 


Red. He was succeeded by his son, Godred the Black, whose daughter, 


Ragnhildis, married Somerled, Prince or Lord of Argyle, from whom 
sprung the dynasty so well known in Scottish history, and of whom we 
shall have much to say in the following pages, as the Lords of the Isles. 
It is impossible to decide what the elements were of which the in- 
habitants of the Western Isles were at this period composed ; but there 
appears to be little doubt that a mixture of Scandinavian and Celtic blood 
was effected in very early times; and the same holds good of the con- 
tiguous mainland districts, which, being intersected by various arms of 
the sea, were also, like the Isles, overrun more or less by the Norwegian 
and Danish sea rovers ; but, in spite of this, history and topography prove 
beyond question that the Celtic language ultimately prevailed, and that it 
was very much the same as is spoken in the present day. While there 
is no doubt at all as to the mixture of races, it is much more difficult to 
decide to what extent the mixture prevailed ; but all the best authorities 
hold that the Celtic element predominated, It is, however, of much 
more importance to discover which of the Scandinavian tribes infused the 
largest portion of northern blood into the population of the Isles. Gregory 
says that the Irish annalists divided the piratical bands, “which in the ninth 
and following centuries infested Ireland, into two great tribes, styled by these 
writers, Fiongall, or white foreigners, and Dubhghall, or black foreigners. 
These are believed to represent, the former, the Norwegians, the latter, 
the Danes ; and the distinction in the names given to them is supposed to 
have arisen from a diversity either in their clothing or in the sails of their 
vessels. These tribes had generally separate leaders, but they were 
occasionally united under one king ; and, although both were bent, first on 
ravaging the Irish shores, and afterwards on seizing portions of the Irish 
territories, they frequently turned their arms against each other. The 
Gaelic title of Righ Fiongall, or King of the Fiongall, so frequently applied 
to the Lords of the Isles, seems to prove that Olave the Red, from whom 
they were descended in the female line, was so styled, and that, conse- 
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quently, his subjects in the Isles, in so far as they were not Celtic, were 
Fiongall or Norwegians. It has been remarked by one writer,* whose 
opinion is entitled to weight, that the names of places in the exterior He- 
brides, or the long island, derived from the Scandinavian tongue, resemble 
the names of places in Orkney, Shetland, and Caithness. On the other 
hand, the corresponding names in the interior Hebrides are in a different 
dialect, resembling that of which the traces are to be found in the topo- 
graphy of Sutherland, and appear to have been imposed at a later period 
than the first mentioned names. The probability is, however, that the 
difference alluded to is not greater than might be expected in the language 
of two branches of the same race after a certain interval ; and that the Scan- 
dinavian of the Hebrides was, therefore, derived from two successive Nor- 
wegian colonies. This view is further confirmed by the fact, that the 
Hebrides, although long subject to Norway, do not appear ever to have 
formed part of the possessions of the Danes.t 

We now come to consider more especially the origin of the Mac- 
donalds, at one time, by far the most important, most numerous, and most 
powerful of the Western Clans. This noble race is undoubtedly de- 
scended from Somerled of Argyle, but his origin is involved in obscurity 
and surrounded with considerable difficulty. Of his father, Gillebride, 
and of his grandfather, Gilledomnan, little is known but the names. 
According to both the Highland and Irish genealogists, Gilledomnan was 
sixth in descent from Godfrey MacFergus, who in an Irish chronicle is 
called Toshach of the Isles, and who lived in the reign of Kenneth Mac- 
Alpin, Tradition asserts that Godfrey or one of his race was expelled 
from the Isles by the Danes.t which assertion if correct, may apply to the 
conquest of Harald Harfager, who in all probability dispossessed many of 
the native Island chiefs, But the Celtic Seanachaidhs are not satisfied 
with a descent even so remote as Fergus. They trace, through a long line 
of ancestors, the descent of that chief from the celebrated Irish King, 
Conn nan Ceud Cath, or Conn of the Hundred Battles. So far the account 
of Somerled’s origin according to those who maintain his Scoto-Irish des- 
cent. Others have maintained that he was undoubtedly a Scandinavian 
by male descent. “ His name,” says Gregory, “ is certainly a Norse one§ ; 
but then on the other hand, the names of his father and grandfather are 
purely Celtic ; whilst the inter-marriages that must have taken place be- 
tween the two races in the Isles and adjacent coasts, make it impossible 
to found any argument on the Christian name alone. Somerled is men- 
tioned more than once in the Norse Sagas, but never in such a way as to 
enable us to affirm with certainty what the opinion of the Scandinavian 
writers was as to his origin. He appears to have been known to them as 
Sumarlidi Haullds, and the impression produced by the passages in which 
he is mentioned is rather against his being considered a Norseman. It is 
possible, however, as he was certainly descended from a noted individual 
of the name of Godfrey, that his ancestor may have been that Gofra Mac- 
Arailt, King of the Isles, who died in 989. But, on the whole, the uni- 


* Chalmers’ Caledonia, vol. i., p. 266, 
+ Highlands and Isles, pp, 8-9. 
+ Hugh Macdonald’s MS. History of the Macdonalds, written about the end of the 
seventeenth century. 
i Norse Somerled, and the Gaelic Somhairle, are both rendered into the English, 
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formity of the Highland and Irish traditions, which can be traced back at 
least four hundred years, lead to the conclusion that the account first 
given of the origin of Somerled is correct.” 

We are informed by the Macdonald genealogists that Gillebride was 
expelled from his possessions, and that he and his son Somerled were 
obliged for a long time to conceal themselves in a cave in Morvean, from 
which circumstance the father is known in tradition as Gillebride na Wt 
Uamh, or of the Cave.* From certain circumstances, obscurely hinted 
at, continues Gregory, it would seem that Gillebride, after the death of 
Malcolm Ceannmor, had, with the other Celtic inhabitants of Scotland, 
supported Donald Bane, the brother of Malcolm, in his claim to the 
Scottish throne, to the exclusion of Edgar, Malcolm’s son, and that, con- 
sequently, on the final triumph of the Anglo-Saxon party, Gillebride 
would naturally be exposed to their vengeance in exact proportion to his 
power, and to the assistance he had given to the other party. His pos- 
sessions are believed to have been on the mainland of Argyle, but this has 
not been conclusively ascertained. Somerled when young was drawn 
from his obscurity, and placed at the head of the men of Morvern, to de- 
fend the district from a band of Norse pirates who threatened to ravage 
it. By his courage and skill Somerled completely defeated them ; and, 
following up his success, he soon after recovered his paternal inheritance 


o “FP ent of a Manuscript History of the Macdonalds,” written in the reign of 
Oharles II., by Hugh Macdonald, is printed from the Gregery collection in the ‘* Col- 
Jectanea de Rebus Albanis,” pages 282-324. It is often referred to by Gregory in his 
** Highlands and Isles.” It begins as follows :—‘‘Sommerled, the son of Gilbert, began to 
muse on the low condition and misfortune to which he and his father were reduced, and 
kept at first very retired. In the meantime, Allin Mac Vich Allin coming with some 
forces to the land of Morverin for pillage and herships, intending to retire torthwith to 
Lochaber, from whence he came. From this Allan descended the family of Lochiel, 
Sommerled thought now it was high time to make himself known for the defence of his 
country, if he could, or at least see the same, having no company for the time. There 
was a young sprout of a tree near the cave which grew in his age of infancy. He plucked 
it up by the root, and putting it on his shoulder, came near the people of Morverin, de- 
sired them to be of good courage and do as he did, and so by this persuasion, all of them 
having pulled a branch, and putting the same on their shoulder, went on encouraging 
each other. Godfrey Du had possession of the Isles of the north side of Ardnamurchan 
from the King of Denmark, Olay compelled the inhabitants of some of these Isles to 
infest Morverin by landing some forces there, The principal surnames in the country 
were Macinneses and Macgillivrays, who are the same as the Macinneses. They, being 
in sight of the enemy, could act nothing without one to command them. At length 
they agreed to make the first person that should appear to them their general. Who 
came in the meantime but Sommerled, with his bow, quiver, and sword? Upen his ap- 
pearance they raised a great shout of laughter. Sommerled enquiring the reason, they 
answered they were rejoiced at his appearance. They told him that they had agreed to 
make the first that would appear their general. Sommerled said he would undertake to 
lead them, or serve as a man otherwise. But if they pitched upon him as their com- 
mander, they should swear to be obedient to his commands ; so, without any delay, they 
gave him an oath of obedience, There was a great hill betwixt them and the enemy, 
and Sommerled ordered his men to put off their coats, and put their shirts and full armour 
above their coats. So making them go three times in a disguised manner about the hill 
that they might seem more in number than they really were, at last he ordered them to 
engage the Danes, saying that some of them were on shore and the rest in their ships; 
that those on shore would fight but faintly so near their ships, Withal he exorted his 
soldiers to be of good courage, and to do as they would see him do. The first whom 
Sommerled slew he ript up and took out his heart, desiring the rest to do the same, be- 
cause that the Danes were no Christians. So the Danes were put to the flight; many 
of them were lost in the sea endeavouring to gain their ships; the lands of Mull and 
Morverin being freed at that time from their yoke and slavery. After this defeat given 
to the Danes, Sommerled thought to recover Argyle from those who, contrary to right, 
had pessessed it, being wrung out of the hands of his father unjustly by Macheath, Donald 
Bain, and the Danes. 
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and made himself master of a great portion of Argyle, and thenceforth 
assumed the title of Lord, Thane, or Regulus of Argyle, and became one 
of the most powerful chiefs in Scotland. 

Smibert agrees generally with the better known writers already 
quoted, and considers it probable, from many concurrent circumstances, 
that while the Macdonalds were wholly Celtic fundamentally, they had 
the blood of the Irish Celts commingled in their veins with that of the 
Pictish Celts. The term Call-gael applied to them by early writers, sig- 
nifying strangers or Piratical Gaels, seems to him to prove that from the 
first they dwelt in the Isles or sea coasts of the west, and severed them 
broadly from the Norse pirates, who at the same time visited our western 
shores. ‘The Gall-gael appearto be clearly distinguishable from the primitive 
or Dalriadic Scots” who issued from Ireland, and originally peopled a con- 
siderable portion of Argyle, then termed Dalriada. “The sires of the 
Macdonalds arrived, in all likelihood, at a somewhat later epoch, fixing 
themselves more peculiarly in the Isles of the western coasts ; though, 
when the Scots overturned the kingdom of the southern and eastern 
Picts in the ninth century, and shifted more or less extensively to the 
richer territories then acquired, the Gall-gael seem to have also become the 
main occupants of Argyle and the surrounding mainland. From that 
period they are closely identified with the proper northern and north- 
western Gaelic Picts, with whom they, beyond doubt, formed connections 
freely. The interests of both were henceforth nearly the same; and for 
many successive centuries they struggled conjointly against the growing 
and adverse power of the Scottish monarchy of the Lowlands.” 

Of this view of “the descent of the Siol Cuinn (the special name 
given from an early chief, named Conn of the Hundred Battles, to the 
ancestors of the Macdonalds) it may at all events be said that there would 
be some difficulty in offering a more rational and intelligible one, and it 
may be justified by various and strong arguments. The early and long- 
continued hostility which they displayed towards the Scots will not admit 
of their being considered as a pure Scoto-Dalriadic tribe. On the other 
hand, their constant community of interests with the Gaelic Picts of the 
north and north-west goes far to prove a close connection with these, and 
a liberal intermixture of blood, though it does not altogether justify us in 
ascribing their descent wholly and primarily to that native and purely 
Celtic source. “Other facts indeed point strongly to an Irish original 
Among such facts may be reckoned the repeated references of the Mac- 
donald race, to Ireland for aid, in all times of peril and difficulty, for many 
consecutive centuries. From the Somerleds of the eleventh, down to 
Donald (called the Bastard) in the sixteenth century, the kings and chiefs 
of the house are again and again recorded as having visited that island 
and sought assistance as from undoubted relatives, Nor did they do so 
vainly, the Macquarries, for example, being almost certainly among such 
introduced auxiliaries. Moreover the line and range of their early pos- 
sessions lead us directly towards Ireland. The Isle of Man was long one 
of their chief holdings, while Bute, Arran, and Islay, with Cantire, were 
among their first Scottish seats, all being in the track of Irish rovers or 
emigrants. Again the heads of the Macdonalds themselves seem to have 
entertained opinions as to their descent only explicable on the same sup- 
position. Sir James Macdonald, writing in 1615, speaks of his family as 
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having been ‘ten hundred years kindly Scotsmen under the Kings of 
Scotland.’ . . . . ‘On the whole, the conclusion reasonably to be 
drawn from these and similar circumstances is, that the direct founders of 
the Macdonald race came primarily from Ireland at some very early period 
of the annals of the Dalriad-Scots; and that they were left (or made 
themselves) the successors of that people in place and power in the west 
of Scotland, at the precise time when the overthrow of the southern Picts 
drew their Dalriadic conquerors further inland. That the Siol Cuinn, or 
Race of Conn, then became deeply and inseparably blended in regard of 
blood, as well as of interests with the native northern Gael, is a farther 
conclusion equally consistent with facts and probability.” 

“The almost natural division between the Highlands and the Low- 
lands, conjoined with the remembrances which must long have existed of 
Pictish greatness, ever urged the inhabitants of the former region of all 
sections and descriptions to unite for the maintenance of its independence 
against the encroaching Lowlanders. Besides, the ties betwixt the Scots 
and the Gaelic Picts were broken up at a very early period. The former 
entirely lost their Pictish dialect, spoken in Bede’s time, and became 
otherwise thoroughly saxonised. On the contrary, the Highlanders, 
whether natives or immigrants, Gaelic or Erse, were from first to last, of 
the same primary Celtic stock ; and, accordingly, it was but natural that 
all of them should have combined against the Lowlanders as against a 
common foe, and should, in short, have been blended in the course of 
time into one people, and that people the Gael of Scotland.” The same 
writer proceeds to say that various other clans of less note are implicated 
in the question of the origin of the Macdonalds as well as themselves ; and 
he candidly admits, though personally disposed in favour of the Irish 
origin, that it is certainly enveloped in considerable difficulties. He then 
goes on to point out in reply to those who consider an Irish origin “ de- 
grading,” that such parties appear to forget that whatever Ireland may 
have been since, that to the ancient western world it was the very cradle 
of religion and the nursery of civilisation. He asserts that undoubted 
evidences exist of the advanced state of the Irish people at a time when 
the Celts of Britain were comparatively in a state of barbarism. To 
belong to a race “which sent forth Columba, and through him originated 
an Iona, with all its concomitant blessings, might satisfy the pride of birth 
of even the haughtiest families.” The settlement of the Saint in Iona 
would appear, he thinks, to confirm the supposition that the immigrants 
of the sixth century, which he thinks were accompanied by Saint Col- 
umba, and with which the ancestors of the Macdonalds came over from 
Ireland, only obtained possession at first of some of the smaller islands, and 
that they held little of the mainland until the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth 
centuries, after the removal further south of the Dalriadic-Scots. 

Summing up the views of other writers on this subject, particularly of 
those above quoted, the editor of Fullarton’s “ History of the Highland 
Clans” assumes that the clan governed by Somerled formed part of the 
Gall-gael, that their independent kings must in all probability have been 
his ancestors ; and, therefore, that the names of these kings should be 
found in the old genealogies of Somerled’s family. “ But this appears 
scarcely to be the case. ‘The last king of the Gall-gael was Suibne, the 
son of Kenneth, who died in the year 1034; and, according to the manu- 
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script of 1450, an ancestor of Somerled, contemporary with this petty 
monarch, bore the same name, from which it may be presumed that the 

person referred to in the genealogy and manuscript is one and the same 

individual. The latter, however, calls Suibne’s father Nialgusa; and in 

the genealogy there is no mention whatever of a Kenneth. But from the 

old Scottish writers we learn that at this time there was such a Kenneth, 

whom they call Thane of the Isles, and that one of the northern maormors 

also bore the same name, although it is not very easy to say what precise 

claim either had to be considered as the father of Suibne. There is also 

a further discrepancy observeable in the earlier part of the Macdonald 

genealogies, as compared with the manuscript; and besides, the latter, 

without making any mention of these supposed kings, deviates into the 

misty region of Irish heroic fable and romance. At this point, indeed, 

there is a complete divergence, if not contrariety, between the history as 

contained in the Irish annals and the genealogy developed in the manu- 
script ; for, whilst the latter mentions the Gall-gael under their leaders as 
far back as the year 856, the former connect Suibne by a different gene- 
alogy with the Kings of Ireland. The fables of the Highland and Irish 
Sennachies now become connected with genuine history. The real descent 
of the chiefs was obscured or perplexed by the Irish genealogies, and 
previously to the eleventh century neither these genealogies nor even that 
of the manuscript of 1450 can be considered as of any authority whatever. 
It seems somewhat rash, however, to conclude, as Mr Skene has done, 
that the Siol Cuinn, or descendents of Conn, were of native origin. This 
exceeds the warrant of the premises, which merely carry the difficulty a 
few removes backward into the obscurity of time, and there leave the 
question in greater darkness than ever.” 

Skene, in his “ Highlanders of Scotlend,” writing of the “ Siol Cuinn,” 
says :—“ This tribe was one far too distinguished to escape the grasping 
claims of the Irish Sennachies, and accordingly it appears to have been 
among the very first to whom an Irish origin was imputed ; but later 
antiquaries, misled by the close connection which at all times existed be- 
tween the Macdonalds and the Norwegians of the Isles, have been inclined 
rather to consider them as of Norwegian origin. Neither of these theories, 
however, admit of being borne out either by argument or authority. The 
followers of the Irish system can only produce a vague tradition in its 
support against the manifest improbability of the supposition that a tribe 
possessing such extensive territories in Scotland should have been of 
foreign origin, while history is altogether silent as to the arrival of any 
such people in the country.” The writer then points out that it has 
been proved that the Irish traditions in Scotland were of a comparatively 
modern origin, and that the Norwegian origin of the race has been assumed 
without solid reasons, mainly from the fact that the Danish and Norwegian 
pirates ravaged the western shores of Scotland, and brought its inhabi- 
tants under subjection, when the conquered Gaels, to some extent, adopted 
the piratical and predatory habits of their conquerors. The traditions of 
the Macdonalds themselves, he says, tend to show that they could not 
have been of foreign origin. The whole of the Highlands, and especially 
the districts possessed by the Gall-gael, were inhabited by the Northern 
Picts, at least as late as the eleventh century. In the middle of the 
twelfth the Orkneyinga Saga terms Somerled and his sons, who were the 
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chiefs of the tribe, the Dalveria Aett, or Dalverian family—a term, ac- 
cording to Skene, “ derived from Dala, the Norse name for the district of 
Argyle, and which implies that they have been for some time indigenous 
in the district ; and this is confirmed in still stronger terms by the Flatey- 
book, consequently the Macdonalds were cither the descendants of these 
Pictish inhabitants of Argyle, or else they must have entered the county 
subsequently to that period. But the earliest traditions of the family 
uniformly bear that they had been indigenous in Scotland from a much 
earlier period than that. Thus, James Macdonell, of Dunluce, in a letter 
written to King James VI., in 1596, has this passage—‘ Most mightie and 
potent prince recomend us unto your hieness with our service for ever, your 
grace shall understand that our forbears hath been from time to time* 
your servants unto your own kingdome of Scotland.’ Although many 
other passages of a similar nature might be produced, these instances may 
suffice to show that there existed a tradition in this family of their having 
been natives of Scotland from time immemorial ; and it is therefore 
scarcely possible to suppose that they could have entered the country 
subsequently to the ninth century. But besides the strong presumption 
that the Macdonalds are of Pictish descent, and formed a part of the great 
tribe of the Gall-gael, we fortunately possess distinct authority for both of 
these facts. For the former, John Elder includes the Macdonalds among 
the ‘ancient stoke,’ who still retained the tradition of a Pictish descent, 
in opposition to the later tradition insisted on by the Scottish clergy, and 
this is sufficient evidence for the fact that the oldest tradition among the 
Macdonalds must have been one of a Pictish origin. The latter appears 
equally clear from the last mention of the Gall-gael in which they are de- 
scribed as the inhabitants of Argyle, Kintyre, Arran, and Man; and as 
these were at this period the exact territories which Somerled possessed, 
it follows of necessity that the Macdonalds were the same people.” 

Tn another part of his valuable and rare work, Skene says that “we 
are irresistibly driven to the conclusion, that the Highland Clans are not 
of a different or foreign origin, but they are a part of the original nation 
who have inhabited the mountains of Scotland as far back as the memory 
of man or the records of history can reach—that they were divided into 
several great tribes possessing their hereditary chiefs ; and that it was only 
when the line of these chiefs became extinct, and Saxon nobles came in 
their place, that the Highland Clans appeared in the peculiar situation 
and character in which they were afterwards found.” And he then pro- 
ceeds :—* This conclusion to which we have arrived at by these general 
arguments is strongly corroborated by a very remarkable circumstance ; 
for, notwithstanding that the system of an Irish or Dalriadic origin of the 
Highland Clans had been introduced as early as the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, we can still trace the existence in the Highlands, even 
as late as the sixteenth century, of a still older tradition than that con- 
tained in the MS. of 1450; a tradition altogether distinct and different 
from that one, and one which not only agrees in a singular manner with 
the system developed in this work, but which also stamps the Dalriadic 
tradition as the invention of the Scottish Monks, and accounts for its in- 
troduction. The first proof of the existence of this tradition, which I 


* The expression of “from time to time,” when it occurs in ancient documents, 
always signifies from time immemorial. 
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9 
shall bring forward, is contained in a letter dated 1542, and addressed to 
King Henry VIII. of England by a person designating himself ‘ John 
Elder, Clerk, a Reddshanks.’ It will be necessary to premise that the 
author uses the word ‘ Yrische’ in the same sense in which the word Erse 
was applied to the Highlanders, his word for Irish being differently spelt. 
In that letter he mentions the ‘ Yrische lords of Scotland commonly callit 
Repp Scuankgs, and by historiagraphouris Pictis.’ He then proceeds to 
give an account of the Highlanders; he describes them as inhabiting 
Scotland ‘ befor the incummynge of Albanactus Brutus second sonne,’ and 
as having been ‘gyauntes and wylde people without ordour, civilitie, or 
maners, and spake none other language but Yrische ;’ that they were civil- 
ized by Albanactus, from whom they were ‘callit Albonyghe.’ And after 
this account of their origin he adds, ‘which derivacion the papistical 
curside spiritualitie of Scotland will not heir in no maner of wyse nor 
confesse that ever such a kynge, namede Albanactus reagned ther, the 
which derivacion all the Yrische men of Scotland, which be the auncient 
stoke, cannot, nor will not denye. But our said bussheps drywithe Scot- 
land and theme selfes from a certain lady namede Scota (as they alledge) 
came out of Egipte, a maraculous hote cuntretti, to secreate hirself emonges 
theame in the cold ayre of Scotland, which they can not afferme by no 
probable auncient author.’ From the extracts which have been made from 
this curious author, continues Skene, it will at once be seen that there 
was at that time in Scotland two conflicting traditions regarding the origin 
of the Reddschankes or Highlanders, the one supported by the Highlanders 
of the more ancient stoke, the other by the ‘ curside spiritualitie of Scot- 
land ;’ and from the indignation and irritation which he displays against 
the ‘ bussheps,’ it is plain that the latter tradition was gaining ground, and 
must indeed have generally prevailed. The last tradition is easily identified 
with that contained in the MS. of 1450 and consequently there must 
have existed among the purer Highlanders a still older tradition by which 
their origin was derived from the ‘Pictis.’ The existence of such a 
tradition in Scotland at the time is still further proved by Stapleton’s 
translation of the venerable Bede, which was written in 1550. In that 
translation he renders the following passage of Bede, ‘ Cugus monasterium 
in cunctis pene sept entrionalium Scottorum et omnium Pictorum mon- 
asteriis non parvo tempore arcem tenebat,’ as follows :—‘ The house of his 
religion was no small time the head house of all the monasteries of the 
northern Scottes, and of the Abbyes of all the Reppscuanxes.’ It would 
be needless to multiply quotations to show that the Highlanders were at 
that time universally known by the term Reddshankes.” 

Our author says that in regard to this, the oldest tradition which can be 
traced in the country, that it accords with the conclusions at which he 
had arrived otherwise by a strict and critical examination of all the ancient 
authorities on the subject, and forms a body of evidence regarding the 
true origin of the Highlanders of Scotland to which the history of no 
other nation can exhibit a parallel; and he points out that while 
the authority of John Elder proves that the tradition of the descent 
of the Highlanders existed before the Irish or Dalriadic system was in- 
troduced, we can at the same time learn from him the origin of the later 
system and the cause of its obtaining such universal belief. The first 
trace of the Dalriadic system is to be found in the famous letter addressed 
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to the Pope in 1320 by the party who stood out for the independence of 
Scotland against the claims of Edward I. To this party the clergy be- 
longed, whi’e those who supported Edward I. believed in the more 
ancient tradition on which he founded his claim, and which included a 
belief in their descent from the Picts. The question of the independence 
of Scotland was thus to a considerable extent, most unfortunately, placed 
by the two parties, on the truth of their respective traditions, and “it is 
plain that as the one party fell, so would the tradition which they as- 
serted ; and the final supremacy of the independent party in the High- 
lands, as well as in the rest of Scotland, and the total ruin of their ad- 
versaries, must have established the absolute belief in the descent of the 
Highlanders, as well as the kings and clergy of Scotland, from the Scots 
of Dalriada.” But in spite of all this, John Elder’s letter proves that, 
notwithstanding the succession of false traditions which prevailed in the 
Highlands at different periods, traces of the ancient and probably correct 
one were to be found as late as the middle of the sixteenth century. 
What is true of the Highlanders generally must be more or less true 
of individual clans, and of none more so than of the Macdonalds, to whom 
we must now return. From all these authorities, though a little conflict- 
ing in some of their opinions, there seems to be no difficulty in coming to 
the conclusion, that whether Somerled, at a remote period, descended from 
some of the Scoto-Irish immigrants to the Western Isles, or not, the date 
of such descent is so far back, and his ancestors, if not of them, were so 
mixed up with the original Celtic Picts who, in those remote ages, inhabited 
the Isles and North-west Highlands that the Macdonalds and their im- 
mediate progenitor, Somerled of the Isles, may be fairly described as of 
native Highland origin ; and that with at least as much accuracy as Her 
Majesty of the United Kingdom when she is, notwithstanding her con- 
tinental connections, justly described as of native British descent. 


(To be Continued.) 





Tue Hon. Mrs Murray Aust, in her “Guide to the Beauties of Scot- 
land,” written in 1799, relates the following :—“ A lady of fashion, having 
ascended Ben Nevis, purposely left a bottle of whisky on the summit. 
When she returned to Fort-William, she laughingly mentioned that cir- 
cumstance before some Highlanders, as a piece of carelessness, one of 
whom slipped away, and mounted to the pinnacle of 4370 feet above the 
level of the fort, to gain the prize of the bottle of whisky, and brought it 
down in triumph.” 


Query.—Can you, or any of your correspondents versed in Highland 
patronymics and aliases, kindly inform me what is the origin of the name 
““ MacKeddie,” which has been used as an alias by some families of 
Camerons, and to what branch of the main stock those belong who haye 
used it ? J. Macponatp Cameron. 

















DERMOND. 


A Tate or Kwyientiy Deeps Done in Otp Days. 
—Tennyson. 





BOOK I.—‘*AMONG THE ISLES OF THE WESTERN SEA.” 
typ 


Cuapter I. 


There is a cliff whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep. 
—King Lear, 

Tue wild and picturesque features of our Western Coast are well known. 
For ages the Atlantic has surged along the sea shores, washing away the 
softer soil, ploughing up the buried rocks, and splintering them into a 
thousand shapes, hollowing out great caverns, and separating numerous 
tracks of rock and mountain from the mainland. Everywhere the coast 
line is torn and shattered, with myriads of little islands clustering around 
it, and a strong current sweeps rapidly through the narrow channels, 
rendering navigation dangerous to the unwary mariner or even to the ex- 
perienced rovers who, in ancient times, infested the Northern Seas. 

Most of the little islands barely maintain a few sheep on their mountain 
slopes, and the only fertile part is invariably found on the lee side. 
Sometimes, however, a small strip of well-cultivated pasture land, nestling 
under the shelter of a mountainous headland, blooms gem-like amidst the 
surrounding desolation. Different from many islands similarly situated 
that of Kerrera, with all its elevated surroundings, is not allowed to 
bask in sunny splendours on the southern shores of Mull. The far- 
sounding Atlantic forces its way through the passage of Colonsay, after 
skirting the triple barrier Islay, Jura, and Oronsay, on the one side, 
and the high cliffs of Mull on the other, and rushes impetuously in the 
full swell of its tide against the jutting rocks of Dunkerlyne. The whole 
isiand is but one mass of rude confusion. It slopes upwards from north 
to south in broken, indented outlines, till the high cliffs skirting a little 
bay, one mighty arm of black, unequal masses rushes far out into the sea 
as if to clutch the waves as they rear in sheets of fleecy foam and thunder 
along the beach. 

Crowning the outward rock the lines of a tower and ruinous heaps are 
distinctly dark against the leaden sky, and as the sea-mews dash, whirl, 
and shriek around them, the whole is rendered more savage and solitary. 

Such is the opening scene of our story—the keep of Dunkerlyne—as 
it appeared on an April morning in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. 

Yet, desolate as it might appear, the tower was not without its inha- 
bitants, and to-day there was a stir about the castle. 

A galley was labouring among the breakers. 

The hoarse shouts of the men were borne by the winds above the 
noise of the waters. They sounded faint, then deep. 
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“ What! shall the vessel strike?” some one was heard to cry. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the men. 

They weathered with confidence—yea, with the assurance of gods, 
Blood in their thoughts ; curses on their lips ; ale in their flagons ; they 
lived under the very darkness of death’s shadow. 

A sail, half-hoisted, struggled with the warring winds. 

The men leaped to and fro with the dexterity of demons—their eyes 
flashing, their massy locks shaggy to the breeze, and their scaly armour 
glittering and reflecting the crested breakers. 

The galley sunk from sight—above her the waters broke in snowy 
foam—yet she rose and leapt among the seething and hissing billows. 

The oars struggled and splashed—some struck, others broke. 

At length the sail became swollen and the mast creakingly bent to the 
breeze. 

“ Hold, ye useless jackanapes! Taut with these hallyards! Aid that 
fingerless loon ! Leap Gylen !—carefully now, or the mast may go!” 

Thus the weather-worn warrior commanded at the helm. Firmly he 
held against the tide as it made the rudder creak, and threatened in its 
strength to pitch him overboard. 

As the vessel caught the wind and bore out to sea ploughing and 
plunging, the song of the bravoes burst forth :— 


Tis death to our foes 
Who meet with our blows, 
On the stormy seas 
Where borne by the breeze 
Rules the Viking. 


*Tis a swelling sail, 
A brimmer of ale 
And a gusty gale 
For the Viking. 


Soon the galley became a speck in the distance—now hidden, now 
visible—till lost in the mazy mists beyond. 


From the old tower there were two who gazed anxiously across the 
waters watching the disappearance of the vessel. 

Jarloff the minstrel was sad, and spoke of the evil that would result 
from such a voyage. 

Dermond, the son of the pirate, was also sad at heart, but from the 
natural exuberance of his spirits, and his strong belief in the prowess of 
his father, who had just carried his ship so successfully through the 
breakers, he replied with laughter. 

The old harper merely shook his head in answer. 

Soon both relapsed into silence. 

Dermond paced to and fro apparently absorbed with his own thoughts, 
while the harper still sat looking out upon the sea watching the progress 
of the storm. 

At length the old man lifted his harp, ran along the wires to test 
their faithfulness, and then burst forth into a rhapsody of song, the only 


intelligible lines which appeared to Dermond being the Scandinavian 
chorus :— 
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Forfete with thy brow so fair, 

And thy locks of sunny hair, 

Make voice of peace to bear 
And be heard. 


Suspend the ligh of war, 

As they flash t car clouds afar ; 

Thou, the great thundering Thor 
With the red beard, 


As the day lengthened the storm increased, there was no sign of the 
rover’s return, and the wind drove with a fiercer fury round the solitary 
keep of Dunkerlyne. 

Darkness set in early, adding a superstitious gloom to the warring of 
the elements. 

Pacing the platform in front of the castle was the gaunt figure of 
Olave, the son of Jarloff, with his fair locks flowing from beneath his 
headpiece, and his merry blue eyes sparkling with health and good 
humour. His plaid was firmly drawn around him, and visible in its 
folds was a long dirk that knocked against his groin and flanks as the 
cold blast made him pace with redoubled vigour the length of the rocky 
platform. His mind was stored with snatches of Scaldic sagas, which he 
chanted, wild and rugged as the scenes around him. 

“ Merry as usual, Olave !” said Donald, who kept watch on the battle- 
ments above. 

“ What should make me sad? When I’m like to be melancholy I 
sing myself into good-humour, and when the storm beats on the rock, my 
Norse blood boils and leaps in my veins: not like you, good Donald, to 
quiver at the blast ; ’tis my life and strength.” 

“ Well enough for you, but I’d sooner try my sword against twenty 
Sassenachs than strive with this night’s wind.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Olave, “Let the wind rage, and the twenty 
Sassenachs come if they will, I care for none of them.” 

“But what of our chief, Brian the Rover, to be at sea on such a 
night ?” 

- Our chief, Brian! Why, he’s as wary an old fox as ever was in the 
toils. I’ve seen him weather a worse gale with a worse crew, Be- 
sides he knows every fiord and headland on the coast, and every tide and 
wind that runs and blows.” 

“ But what could make him set sail on such a morning as this was?” 

“ No doubt he has his reasons, as he always has, and it’s no part of 
our duty to wonder at what he does. But rely on it, Donald, there’s 
something strange in the wind, as we shall soon learn ; so strengthen your 
courage and brighten your arms for the encounter. As for me I’m ready 
for the worst, so— 


*Tis death to our foes 

Who meet with our blows, 

On the stormy seas 

Where borne by the breeze 
Rules the Viking,” &c, 


Leaving the sentinels, however, to pursue their conversation, let us 
look to the tower where Dermond and his ancient Jarloff kept a much 
drearier look-out, 
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The old man’s long white locks floated on the winds as he sat leaning 
on his harp and gazing across the Sound. 

The harp strings throbbed with AZolian murmurs, and Jarloff regarded 
the omen with superstitious melancholy. 

As for Dermond, with all his veneration for the old seer, he now be- 
gan to share his anxiety. He paced restlessly to and fro, and wished 
that he had gone to sea in spite of his father’s opposition, so that he might 
have been assured of what had caused the detention. 

“Know you, good Jarloff,” said Dermond, “if this expedition of my 
father has aught to do with the rebellion of Bruce ?” 

“ Of a certy it has. Every sign in the heavens and every movement 
on the earth have to do with that valiant rebel just now,” 

“ And why should my father distrust me in all these expeditions of 
his, seeing I am old enough and bold enough to be his stay and guardian 
in every danger that might assail him?” 

“ Neither your discretion nor your bravery are doubted in these affairs, 
but I fear me, Brian, your father, is much changed of late. He is borne 
down by the weight of his burdens.” 

“Why then does he not give me a part to bear? He is getting old 
and I am young and ready to shed my blood in his cause, whatever it 
may be.” 

“ You shall know anon. Meanwhile you must be patient. Trust 
me, your day will come, and only a stout heart and a strong arm will 
avail you in the struggle.” 

“ Humph !” said Dermond half-contemptuously. 

“What fools these old men are,” he muttered to himself. “They 
never can know again what it is to be young. What strange misgivings 
they have regarding us. I know how much they fear me, in telling me 
nothing. But I’ve learned more than they can understand.” 

“John of Lorn holds another mysterious council to-night, does he 
not?” he continued, addressing the minstrel. 

* As you say, he does.” 

“ My father’s attendance is required, I believe.” 

“Tt hath been so commanded.” 

“ And why should he not obey ?” 

“ He would if he could, but his will must bend to the fates.” 

“T don’t care about having another break with John of Lom— 
the old wolf. But if it is-to be—well then—it must be. But why 
should my father rush upon an enterprise so fraught with peril?” 

The old man merely shook his head. 

“ Your blood is young, and you are restless, my son,” said the minstrel 
at length. “I was the same myself at your time, but what a merry time 
that was of a surety. My songs gained the favour of the fair, and when 
good old Aco ruled the Isles, my prowess was the envy and admiration of his 
knights. There was nothing on the board but good old Gascony, and mailed 
shirts and headpieces were as plentiful as Highland plaids. What a time 
that was to be sure !—and your brave old grandfather went by sea and land 
with a royal retinue clad in the best of burnished steel. Well and heavily 
he could ring his battle-axe about the pates of his enemies, but now 
alas—” : 

Here he stopped and sighed, and the youth was greatly relieved, for he 
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had heard a great deal too much about these old days from this whining old 
man. The dreams of Dermond were all in the future, and although he liked 
to hear of the past, he had heard quite enough of this version of the old 
times to weary him. Above all things, however, he liked to hear Jarloff’s 
stories of the knights of England and their chivalry. The predatory habits 
of his father had done much to disgust him with the sea-life, which, since 
the days of the Norse kings, had lost much of its fascination, and his 
secret ambition was to spur a heavy charger with lance in rest, and to win 
honour and renown in the battlefield and at the tournay. Of course he 
was thoroughly initiated in the chivalric accomplishments of his compan- 
ions. He had studied the use of the dirk, sword, and battle-axe, and 
could wield them with either strength, skill, or dexterity, but beyond the 
contests and exercises of Dunolly and some fugitive expeditions, he had 
had few opportunities of distinguishing himself in mortal combat. 

“ What ails you, good Jarloff?” said Dermond, more impressed than 
ever with the old man’s melancholy. “ Why, I’ve never found you as bad 
as this in what seemed to me the worst of times, Can’t you cheer up and 
give us a song or a saga of the days of old? Something stirring, full of 
fire, of love, and doughty deeds ?” 

The minstrel, rousing himself from his reverie, began to chaunt 
plaintively :— 

While every bird has sought its home, 
Old Brian waits and will not come— 
I fear, I fear this night shall prove 
Too strong in arms for life or love, 
Dunkerlyne halls are dark and drear, 
Old Brian lingers still too long— 


Why comes he not, our hearts to cheer 
With jovial mirth and good old song, 





“ A murrain on such minstrelsy,” said Dermond, with some warmth. 
“ Give us something merry.” 

He had scarcely spoken, however, when a wild shriek rang through 
the castle, and for a moment the darkness opened up, and a fiery meteor, 
known as the dread-shradagach, lit up the heavens with a surging wave 
of pale, green light, and the moon and stars became momentarily visible 
like pallid and shivering ghosts in the nocturnal brilliancy. Darting 
from the left shoulder of Orion the Aérolite chariot shot obliquely west- 
wards, and, bursting into a thousand brilliant fragments, seemed to ex- 
plode ‘with a sound as of distant, rumbling thunder among the mountains 
of Mull.* 

There was then a fearful silence. For a moment the storm seemed to 
have passed away, but only to renew with more awful violence. 

Then the darkness was something intense. 

Soon the ruddy glare of the watchfire illuminated the gloom, and the 
sonorous voice of Dermond was heard commanding the duties of the little 
garrison. 

The men were properly equipped for lending aid should the pirate’s 
vessel be driven on the rocks while attempting to reach the mouth of the 
creek, where a huge fire was lighted to show the place. 


*It may be remembered that the celebrated ‘‘ Nether-Lochaber,” in the Courier, 
directed attention to a similar phenomenon as this which occurred in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, as certified by the ancient chroniclers, 
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Extra faggots were added to the fire in the hall, and the smoke found 
its way out by an aperture in the roof, or strayed through the apartment 
blackening the oaken rafters. A great spit was turned by a shaggy-headed 
boy, while around there sat the privileged few. The glare lighted up 
the bare walls and the anxious features of the watchers, who sat tracing 
figures in the curling flames. Silently they sat as the storm swept 
fiercely round the rock, and the tower seemed to shake on its basement. 

Dermond was still on the watch-tower attempting to descry his father’s 
bark in the darkness. The roar of the waters rose dismally in the gloom, 
and the scornful laugh of the tough-old Viking rang mockingly in his ear. 

The beacon hanging over the wall of the tower swung backwards and 
forwards, and the flames played with the blast as they hissed hideously 
in the rain. 

Free and distinct, he seemed to hear the piercing cry of the sea-wraith 
rend the tempest of the night, and the syrens of the deep sang their dirge 
of murmurs. At times they would rise above the noise of every wave 
and gust of wind, and then die away with the renewed roar of the storm. 

Towards midnight a great amount of wreckage was driven in by the 
tide and dashed against the rocks. 

Descending to the mouth of the creek, Dermond endeavoured to bring 
part of it ashore, in order to ascertain whether any of it belonged to his 
father’s galley. 

A small raft, made from logs and barrels bound together with ropes, 
with some one clinging to it, was seen driving past in the darkness. At 
first it seemed like to be dashed on the rocks from the violence with 
which it was washed in by the tide, but caught in the whirl of a contrary 
current it bore past and was driven seawards again. 

In spite of every remonstrance Dermond got his galley under weigh, 
resolved upon rescuing the waif. 

A thousand emotions were quivering in his breast, and skilfully he 
carried the vessel out past the mouth of the creek into the midst of the 
storm and the darkness. 

The raft was again driven ashore, but Dermond found that having 
launched his vessel it was a very different thing to take it back again 
through the surf, and he soon found he was being driven by the tide 
farther and farther from Dunkerlyne. 

Alarm and consternation prevailed in the castle, but there was no 
other vessel available which could live in such a sea. 

As for Jarloff, amidst all the commotion, he was unmoved. 

The raft was driven ashore, and the half-dead stranger who clung to 
it, notwithstanding the superstition of the times which predicted evil 
from such an act, was carefully taken care of for Dermond’s sake, although 
there was little hope of his recovery from the state of stupor in which he 
was rescued. From his dress and appearance he seemed to be a youth of 
noble lineage, and everything was done that could be done in his behalf. 
He was placed before the great fire in the hall, and the efforts for his re- 
suscitation were carried out under the directions of the minstrel. 

Olave and Donald were relieved from the watch, and in order to dis- 
pel the gloom that settled down on the little company, they told their 
tales of love and adventure. , 

As for Jarloff, he did not fail to expatiate on the glorious reign of 
King Aco, and how he was outwitted off the coast of Largs. 
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The incident of the descent of Lorn on Rathlin was retold, and how 
Francis, the first chief of Dunkerlyne and father of Brian, had been slain 
by the hand of his brother, Cyril, in the encounter. 

“That night,” said the old man, “‘ while the beacon blazed from the 
tall tower of which only the ruins remain, the storm raged more furiously 
than the oldest man living ever knew. The sea-wraith was distinctly 
visible shrieking on the battlements, and the soldiers fled into the hall. 
Besides the Dreag was more awful than that of to-night, the gates were 
burst, and the tall tower of the beacon was precipitated over the rocks, 
and never since rebuilt.” 

“ Just thirty years since this very night,” said old Alastair, who re- 
membered the tragic affair vividly. 

Soon the gray dawn began to appear and the stormy winds to abate 
into their usual murmurs, but neither Brian the Rover nor his son Der- 
mond had returned from the sea. 


Cuapter II. 


And first one universal shriek there rush’d 

Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 
Of echoing thunder ; and then all was hush’d, 

Save the wild wind and the remorseless dash 
Of billows ; but at intervals there gush’d, 

Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 
A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 
Of seme strong swimmer in his agony. 

—Don Juan. 


Brian, the Chief of Dunkerlyne, though generally known as “Old Brian 
the Rover,” from the premature whiteness of his locks and hia piratical 
pursuits, had hardly passed the meridian of his manhood. Like his ruinous 
habitation, age had not caused his declension. The stern, inflexible ex- 
pression on his countenance spoke not of happy and peaceful days; the 
wrinkles on his spacious forehead, his searching, restless glance, and the 
scars on his rugged features were a striking chronicle in themselves of the 
stirring life he had led among the Western Isles. 

He had been early banished from his native land, but not from his 
paternal home. Francis, his father, was the son and heir of Rathlin, but 
unhappily dispossessed by that irritable Lord owing to a family feud. 
Francis was strongly of opinion that the mercenary mode of warfare then 
carried on by some of the Irish chiefs, could neither throw off the yoke 
of England nor remove the grievances of his country, and he secretly enter- 
tained hopes that Ireland would one day rise to take her place beside 
England, and share the glory of her arms among the nations of the world. 
Rathlin, becoming aware of the sentiments of his son, swore eternal enmity 
to the wretch of his blood who would submit to the crown of England, 
and consequently planted the younger brother, Cyril, in ‘his inheritance. 
Stung with the reproach of his dishonoured position, Francis gathered to- 
gether a number of his attached followers with other adventurers, and 
roamed the sea, a plundering pirate. Finally, for the sake of his wife and 
his boy, Brian, he settled at Dunkerlyne and built that almost impreg- 
nable keep. Royally he lived for a time till the Norseman overran the 
Isles and subjected them to his sway, but on the defeat of Aco at Largs, 
Lom entered into a compact with Francis and the other chieftains to 
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conspire against the usurper, and to acknowledge the Chief of the 
Macdougals as their Lord. In the confusion which took place on the 
Norsemen being driven from the land towards their ships, the men 
of the isles, accordingly, seized upon the imperfectly armed galleys, 
attacked those refusing to bring down the black raven from their mast- 
heads, left the remnants of Aco’s force to perish on the shores, and sailed 
for their island fastnesses exulting in their success. But the joy was 
temporary, and gall was added to bitterness, for the Chief of Dunkerlyne 
now groaned under the supremacy of Lorn. After a long interval of 
peace, Lorn, in order to gratify his lust for revenge, resolved upon a de- 
scent on the shores of Rathlin, and Francis and the other fiefs of the 
island king were compelled to accompany the expedition. Persuasion 
with threats had to be applied in order to induce Francis to go, as an 
attack on his brother’s castle was far from recommending itself to him. 
But there was no resisting the will of his liege lord, who promised him 
on return that the wish of his son, Brian, for the hand of Margery of 
Lorn would be gratified, and the house of Dunkerlyne and Dunolly 
would be more closely allied. Unhappily, Francis never returned. In 
the darkness of the night he fell by the hand of his own brother, and 
mourning had hardly ceased when the marriage of Brian was celebrated. 

This tie, however, did little to subdue the aspiring spirit of Brian, for 
his whole ambition was for independence. 

Lorn did not fail to discover the sentiments of his audacious relative, 
who was little skilled in the art of dissimulation, and a strict watch was 
kept over him, 

A plot for the massacre of Lorn’s household was soon matured. The 
sentinels of Dunolly were bribed, and the attack was to take place at 
midnight. Lorn anticipated the storm—how, it could not be discovered 
—but that night with a force of arms he entered Dunkerlyne and accused 
the chief of his meditated treachery. 

Brian was instantly thrown into his own dungeon, and a more faithful 
dependant installed in his place. 

At length, through the entreaties of the beautiful Margery, her hus- 
band was set free, on the condition that his garrison should be diminished 
and the defences reduced. 

This to some extent accounted for the extensive ruins. The castle 
now consisted of a single tower perched on the utmost verge of the crag, 
the other tower having been thrown down as related by old Jarloff in 
the previous chapter. Most of the other defences were destroyed at the 
command of John of Lorn, and little huts erected in their stead for the 
accommodation of a few followers. 

Outwardly, however, the defences were still considerable. The land- 
ing place was approached by a hidden creek only known to those ac- 
quainted with that particular part of the island. Even if a footing could 
have been obtained by a stranger, rocks high and inaccessible, bleached by 
the wind and whitened by the salt of the sea, flanked the opening which 
led up a dark and intricate passage to a platform in front of a rude entrance 
in the masonry of the outward battlements. At the extremity, the plat- 
form was defended by a parapet bristling with barbicans, while the rock 
descended perpendicularly for about fifty feet. 

Brian returned from the dungeon to rule in the hall, but his character 
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DERMOND. 19 
was greatly altered. He became desperate, and the victim of extraordi- 
nary hallucinations. The ambition of his life was crushed, and instead of 
contenting himself with fighting the enemies of Lorn, he took to the sea, 
like his father of old, broken in the true pride of his spirit. He became 
irascible and violent—provoked to rage at the veriest trifles—and even 
abused the noble Margery. 

She did not bear her husband’s change of temper long. Her joy at 
his release was soon merged in a brooding melancholy, and after many 
miserable days and long night watches, her mind yielded to the strain, 
and she died a raving maniac. 

The only pledge of affection was her son, Dermond, who was the idol 
of his father’s heart. The death of Margery proved a great trial to Brian, 
who became once more something of his former self, and the love, which 
was denied in the latter days to the mother, was profusely lavished on the 
son. Many a time the tear would trickle down the old man’s weather- 
beaten features as he kissed the rosy boy when taking leave for some in- 
cursion, but he was too proud to forsake his roving life on the sea. 

Dermond, as he approached manhood, inherited much of his mother’s 
comeliness and gentleness, allied to the youthful spirit of his father, and 
wearied with the forced confinement at Dunkerlyne he yearned to go forth 
and distinguish himself. 


Under the direction of his liege lord, Brian had equipped the galley, 
which had borne him safely through many a fearful storm and bloody 
battle, for the purpose of preventing two ships bound from Ireland with 
men and stores for the Bruce, from accomplishing their mission. All day 
long, however, he scoured the intricacies of the Western Isles in vain, 
and no small amount of skill was required in managing the vessel among 
the contending winds and strong tides. To the lee, she inclined so much 
that the waters broke through the oar ports, disabling the rowers, not- 
withstanding that the sheet was under double reef. At length the sea 
ran too high, the wind drove along with a blinding sleet, and the sky be- 
came black overhead. After being driven to and fro for a while, Brian 
descried the breakers that lashed the shores of Seila. With some diffi- 
culty the vessel was run into one of the numerous fiords on the coast, and 
the pirates made for the cavern of Ardnavorish—a common resource in 
such emergencies. A fire was speedily lighted, the feast was prepared, 
and Brian resolved upon spending the night on the island. 

Sentinels were posted on the cold headlands, to observe should any 
vessel be driven on the rocks, and as the night wore on a storm-bound 
hulk, with a few dark objects clinging to her, was seen drifting helplessly 
through the surf. An alarm was raised, but to no purpose, as the wreck 
went oe mA and a like a ae? in the any om 
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THE EDITOR IN CANADA. 
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From what I could learn at home of the position of my countrymen who 
had crossed the Atlantic of their own free will, as well as of those who 
had been driven away from their native land by the cruelty of a few of 
the Highland lairds of a past generation, I was led to believe that they 
occupied a much better position, in the New World, than those who re- 
mained at home. I could never, however, believe that the difference was 
so great as it really is, until I have now been able to judge for myself, 
from actual contact with them, and personal experience of their com- 
parative comforts and freedom from petty tyranny which they enjoy. I 
have now passed through the greater part of Nova Scotia, and have met, 
in the counties of Pictou and Antigonish, in the Island of Cape Breton, 
and elsewhere, specimens of Highland men and women—many of whose 
ancestors have been evicted and hounded in a semi-naked and starving 
state from the Highlands of Scotland—who will bear more than a favour- 
able comparison with the very best specimens of the race at home. In 
physique, taking them all over, they are superior to those of any district 
that I am acquainted with in what all here still take a pride in calling 
“The Old Country.” In general intelligence they at least equal, while in 
genuine warm-heartedness, manly sentiment, and open, free, Highland 
hospitality, they are far in advance of the general run of those of their 
countrymen who occupy the same position as they themselves did before 
they left home. True, they are in more favourable circumstances, and 
therefore in a far better position, and better able to exhibit these 
characteristics of the fine race from which they sprung. But I cannot for 
the life of me see why, nor can I conscientiously advocate that my brother 
Highlanders should continue to remain at home in a servile and, often, in 
a starving position, on grounds of mere sentiment and love of their native 
soil, when such a country as this is open to receive them. This part of 
Canada is not the best part to come to, however, unless people have friends 
here ready toreceivethem, though to me it appears a Paradise in many re- 
spects in comparison with the wretched patches on which the crofter has 
to eke out an existence, in most cases, in the Highlands. 

It is quite true that most of those who came out here first, before the 
country was broken up, endured the most severe and cruel hardships, but 
these have long ago become things of the past. For specimens of these 
early difficulties I must at present refer the reader to the Aberdeen Daily 
Free Press, where I am able to give a more complete account of the his- 
tory of early emmigration and the present position of these provinces than 
the exigencies of space permits of in the Celtic Magazine. As I work my 
way to Upper Canada, I shall give an ‘account of the richer districts in 
that quarter, and I trust to be of some service in directing poor and 
neglected Highlanders at home to places where they can become proprietors 
of the soil, and find an ample opportunity for laying a solid foundation 
for the future prosperity of themselves and their descendants. The reader 
is already aware that I have taken a view of this question of emigration, 
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and of the Highland crofter’s position at home, which is not shared by a 
good few, who have his real interest at heart quite as much as I have. 
These I expect will still continue to hold their own opinions, but, for me, 
having now seen with my own eyes, and having had an opportunity of 
forming, or rather strengthening, my previous opinions by observation on 
the spot, I have no hesitation in recommending the Highland crofter to 
keep his eye on this side, failing better treatment at home ; and finally to 
come to this country in spite of such mistaken and erroneous teachers as 
would advocate semi-starvation in Scotland to comfort and affluence in a 
country which is, in every respect, except in poverty and wretchedness, as 
Highland as his native land. 

I have taken considerable pains to find out the feeling here, regarding 
the mother country, among those who came out themselves, as well as 
among their descendants, and I cannot recall a single instance in which 
any of those who have settled down here on their own lands, would wish 
to go back and live in the Highlands. Most, not only of the original 
emigrants, but of their descendants, to whom I have put the question, 
expressed a desire to see the country of their ancestors, but the idea of 
going back to remain in it never crossed their minds. I have met them 
throughout the Province of Nova Scotia and in the Island of Cape Breton, 
who, at home, lived as our poorest crofters do, who can now turn out in 
their carriage and pair. While this is the case with not a few, hardly a 
single farmer can be met with who does not keep what is here called a 
“waggon,” but what is in reality a nice, light, four-wheeled machine, 
made to carry two or four persons. The farmers as a class, however, are 
not wealthy, but they have as much bread, potatoes, meat, butter, cheese, 
and such substantial fare as any one needs to have, while they not only 
grow their own wool, but in nearly all cases keep their own looms and 
weave it in their respective homes into excellent cloth. Add to all these 
home comforts a beautiful climate, and the independence enjoyed by a 
fine race of men naturally of a cheerful and hopeful disposition, living 
unmolested by laird or factor, on their freehold possessions, and what 
more can be wished for. 

At the same time there is great room for improvement. Farming is 
not carried on on scientific principles; but the very reverse. Were a 
system of rotation of crops introduced, double the amount of corn and 
cereals could be produced with half the labour. At present, in some 
cases the land is left for several years under grass, as long, in not a few 
instances, as eight or nine years, while, again it is under crop for an equal 
length of time, thus run to seed, and all the sap taken out of it for either 
purpose. This is to be accounted for mainly from the fact that the class 
of people who originally emigrated from the old country to these provinces 
did not belong to the tarming class at home—were only the poorest of the 
crofting population, who had not then the slightest idea of farming their 
lots on any improved plan. When they arrived here, and obtained their 
grants of 100 and 200 acres, they set to work in rough and ready 
fashion, reclaiming enough to grow all their requirements, and soon found 
themselves in a position of comparative affluence. Their ambition was 
not high, and finding themselves in easy and comfortable circumstances, 
and in a much better position than they ever before occupied, they natur- 
ally settled down and enjoyed themselves, quite happy; and their de 
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scendants have, to some extent I fear, followed in their wake. The con- 
sequence is bad farming generally throughout the most Highland sections 
of the province. The local Government of Nova Scotia might, by offering 
prizes throughout the provinces for the best cultivated farms, in a few 
years bring about a revolution among the farmers. What can be done 
by such encouragement is illustrated this very week, as I write, by the 
magnificent Exhibition of the produce of the Province held in the 
city of Halifax, and of which I shall have something to say on a future 
occasion. 

Meanwhile I shall ask the reader to accompany me in my trip through 
Nova Scotia to make the acquaintance of a few of our countrymen, whose 
names deserve mention, not only on account of their warm-hearted, en- 
thusiastic welcome, and friendly feelings to, and in favour of, “a High- 
lander from home ;” but on account of the excellent positions many of 
them have made for themselves on this continent. 

After experiencing a pretty rough passage across the Atlantic in the 
steamship State of Nevada, a splendid sea-going boat belonging to the 
State Line Company, navigated by Captain Braes, an experienced, care- 
ful, and courteous sailor, I arrived in 

New York on the 4th of September, just in time to see the New York 
Caledonian Games, which were held on that day. Here was an immense 
assemblage of about ten thousand people thoroughly enjoying themselves, 
and behaving in a manner highly creditable to the Scottish character. 
There was a capital sprinkling of the most prominent Scots—fine stal- 
wart fellows—dressed in Highland costume, presided over by their Chief 
—a handsome Highlander, Nicholson by name. I was soon introduced 
to several of the leading men, among whom were the Honourable Thomas 
Waddell, a wealthy coal-owner from Pennslyvania, and the newly-elected 
President of the United Caledonian Association of America, the highest 
honour at the disposal of his fellow countrymen on this side of the At- 
lantic ; Mr L. Lawrie, Secretary of the same Association, and manager of 
the Auburn Cloth Manufactory, the largest thing of the kind in the 
United States ; Mr Stewart, editor and proprietor of the Scottish American 
Journal ; Messrs Robertson of the New York Scotsman; Mr. D. Mac- 
gregor Crerar, Secretary of St Andrew’s Society of New York, a highly 
respected and popular Highlander among the better class of Scots in 
America ; Mr Paterson, an Invernessian, and no mean poet; Mr Gilully, 
a Merkinch boy ; Mr Harcombe, son of the late proprietor of the Waverly 
Hotel, Inverness ; Major Manson, a prominent Caithness man, and one 
of the most popular and liberal, open-handed men in the American capital. 
From these and hundreds of others I experienced the utmost kindness 
and attention. In fact their enthusiastic demonstrations in the shape of 
liberal supplies of the good things of this life were calculated to place one 
in a somewhat trying position ; and to take care of one’s self required no 
small amount of self-denial and force of charactar, Fortunately, however, 
I possess no small modicum of these, and I survive the liberal and warm 
hospitality of my Highland friends. 

The games were highly creditable in all respects, but the pipe-music 
and dancing left room for improvement. The favourite piper would have 
no chance in any of our best competitions in Scotland. There was an- 
other, however, who played very correctly and sweetly, and was, out of 
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sight, a better performer than the winner of the first prize. Having spent 
a few days in New York, I went on to 

Boston, a magnificent city, admitted to be the most cultivated and 
intellectual town in the United States. I visited Harvard University, 
Longfellow’s residence—which was also Washington’s head-quarters at 
the outbreak of the American War of Independence, also the spot where 
first blood was drawn, and the place where the historical tea was thrown 
overboard rather than that the detested and strongly resented duty should 
have been paid on it. These and many other points of interest were exa- 
mined with mixed feelings; but one place in particular, an old church, 
had an inscription cut upon it at which my blood boiled, and at the same 
time made me wonder that the inhabitants of the American Athens could 
be found capable of such a narrow-minded, contemptible thing The 
inscription read, “ Desecrated by British troops,” &c,; and that in such a 
thoroughly British city as that of Boston. I felt relieved on finding that 
this wretched littleness was perpetrated, not by any official body, but by 
a contemptible set of three or four Trustees of this church, much to the 
disgust of, and in opposition to, the inhabitants. My excellent guide, 
Mr Magee, the agent for the State Line Co., informed me that the gene- 
ral feeling among the greater part of the citizens of Boston found vent in 
expressions of regret that the church had not been burnt down in the 
terrible conflagration which, a few years ago, destroyed a great portion of 
the city, and, having escaped that,a desire prevailed that some such calamity 
should soon overtake it. In the late Civil War, the Americans “ de- 
secrated,” in the same way, hundreds of churches in the Southern States, 
but, of course, these were only “occupied.” It is only occupation by 
British troops that can desecrate, in the estimation of these patriotic 
Yankee trustees, who, one is glad to find, do not represent the finer feel- 
ings of their own countrymen and fellow citizens. Leaving Boston, after 
a magnificent sail of 340 miles, I arrived in 

Sr Jonny, New Brunswick, and spent the evening with the Rev. D. 
Macrae, M.A., at his own house, and afterwards in the house of a hospit- 
able friend of his, Mr Murdoch, a southern Scot, holding a leading posi- 
tion in St John. Here I met several gentlemen distinguished in litera- 
ture and in the church—fine, affable, open-hearted fellows, with the ec- 
clesiastical starch, if it ever existed, thoroughly rubbed out of them. Mr 
Macrae is the son of the late Rev. John Macrae, parish minister of Stor- 
noway, and presides here over a large, intelligent, and most influential 
congregation. 

I here found that I could get on to Halifax by either of two routes— 
the Intercolonial Railway on the one hand, or on the other, steamboat to 
Digby and Annapolis, thence rail through the Annapolis Valley, the most 
beautiful and fertile in all Nova Scotia. I made choice of the latter, and 
certainly had no cause to regret it. All along the railway route, through 
this magnificent valley, teems with orchards and foliage of the finest de- 
scription. It was originally reclaimed and long held by the French, un- 
til they were driven out of it by the British, who, though the place is a 
very agricultural paradise, do not seem to have followed up the enterprise 
of their predecessors, who reclaimed not only from the forest, but 
the sea, thousands of acres known as the Annapolis Marshes, and immor- 

talised by Longfellow in his famous poem “ Evangeline.” This was my 
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first trip of any consequence in the famous and luxurious American cars, 
which for comfort and elegance cannot be named in the same breath with 
our very best carriages at home, if we exclude the Pullman cars. They 
are particularly agreeable for a stranger to travel long distances in ; for all 
necessary conveniences are provided in them, as well as an elegantly fur- 
furnished smoking saloon, to which the passengers can walk along from 
one end of the long train to the other. Arriving in 

Hauirax late on Friday evening, I remained there until the Monday 
morning following, and met some fine specimens of the Highlander, all 
of whom exhibited the best characteristics of the race—characteristics, I 
regret to say, now only met with in full play from home. Of these gentle- 
men, of their excellent Society—the North British, and of their doings and 
position generally, I shall have something to say hereafter. Meanwhile I 
proceed through a magnificent country by rail, a distance of 106 miles to 


PICTOU. 


The beauty on all sides on this route is simply indescribable. The 
pretty, clean-looking, white-painted, wooden houses, surrounded by fine 
arable land, in its turn enclosed within a thick and beautifully variegated 
forest, each appearing in miniature like one of our lordly mansions at 
home. Every man of these are proprietors of the soil, and thoroughly 
independent of mortal man, when he has paid a very small tax to the 
Government. He has his children educated free by the State, and alto- 
gether his position is much to be envied. In the morning I discovered 
that the Pictounians were celebrating the anniversary of the arrival of the 
ship Hector, which, in 1773, landed the first Highland colony in Pictou, 
and I was naturally anxious to see my Highland countrymen on such an 
occasion ; and there they were, when I arrived, exhibiting the prowess of 
their ancestors, commemorating the arrival of their fathers and grand- 
fathers, in good Highland fashion. Though they have no Scottish, High- 
land, or Caledonian Society, they are full of the proper spirit ; and here 
they were hotly engaged in their annual Highland games, under the 
superintendence of the officers of the artillery, to whom great credit is due 
for the manner in which the sports are conducted. Here I found myself 
right in the centre of a country and people more truly Highland in their 
ways and in their speech than almost any part of the North of Scotland. 
Gaelic was more commonly spoken at this gathering of Highlanders than 
you can find it now in any part of Sutherland or Ross shires ; and indeed 
it is there only that you can now meet with the Sutherland, Ross, and 
Inverness-shire people in perfection. Frasers, Mackenzies, and Mac- 
donalds meet you in hundreds, and address you in the purest Gaelic. 
Many of them are almost giants—fine, honest-faced, powerful, healthy- 
looking fellows, glad to see one from what they still call “home,” each 
vying with the other as to who can give him the most attention and make 
his visit most agreeable. The first I meet on landing is a Mr Donald 
Fraser, whose parents came originally from the Lovat country, near 
Inverness. He had his carriage to drive me to the games. Before I am 
barely seated in it, Captain William Crerar and his nephew—the latter a 
son of a fine Highlander, John Crerar, and a young gentleman whom I 
have seen in kilts repeatedly during the summer in Inverness—come up 
with another carriage for the same purpose. We are soon on the field, 
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where I find myself among hundreds from all parts of the Highlands— 
any number of Mackenzies from Lochcarron and Gairloch, Frasers from 
Inverness, Rosses, Macdonalds, and Sutherlands, from other counties— 
many of them wealthy men, and most of them, in fact, nearly all, in good, 
comfortable circumstances, possessing their own lands in free heritage, and 
producing everything necessary for human comfort and happiness. Mr 
Donald Fraser owns several farms, is wealthy, and a director of a thriving 
local bank. The Crerars, originally from Breadalbane, I found have 
many friends in Inverness and Badenoch. Their father came out here as 
an engineer, where he built some of the first roads in the district. He 
afterwards engineered and built the first railway. His sons became ship- 
owners and doctors, and are now in easy and affluent circumstances living 
on their means—and well do they deserve it, a more hospitable, agreeable, 
noble, spirited family of true Celts it is impossible to meet. There is also 
- a very wealthy family of Mackenzies from Ross, one of whom has designated 

his farm “ Seaforth.” Another Highlander—a fine specimen, physically 
and mentally—John D. Macleod, is mayor of the town of Pictou. D. 
Macdonald is collector of customs. In short, the place and people are 
thoroughly Celtic, and such as to make you proud of the race to which 
you and these fine fellows belong. One genuine enthusiast, Hector Mac- 
millan, I met at the games. His characteristic Highland face, his keen 
interest in all the proceedings of the day, wrapped in a Macneil tartan 
plaid, was to me an object of study. He had a hand in everything, and 
was a judge in almost all the competitions. He was almost too much 
engrossed to remember his own existence, and all he wanted was a full 
Highland costume to make him in appearance, what I have found him to 
be in country, soul, and sentiment—a genuine specimen of a Lochaber 
Highlander. The jumping, tossing the caber, the stone-throwing, and 
various others of the competitions, would do credit to some of our best 
competitors at the Northern Meeting, but the pipe music was nowhere. 
I was sorry to see so few dressed in Highland costume, for there is no- 
thing looks so ridiculous as to see people dancing Gille-Callum and the 
Highland Fling in Sassenach trousers. Only three good kilt suits were 
on the field. And one of these, worn by a Mr Yawson, of Orcadian ex- 
traction, deservedly won him the first prize for the best dressed High- 
lander, a Mr Mackenzie, originally from Brora, Sutherlandshire, but 
now of Halifax, taking the second prize with a suit made by Messrs 
Robert Fraser & Sons, Inverness. This gentleman was also a godd 
dancer, and secured some of the principal prizes. 

Pictou Town and County are sufficiently important to demand a whole 
article devoted to themselves, but it is my intention in these letters to 
deal more particularly with the people, The native resources, and ap- 
pearance of the country will be more particularly treated in my letters to 
the Aberdeen Daily Free Press. I may, however, state that the whole 
population of the county, in 1817, was only 6,737 ; in 1871 it was 32,114. 
In 1870 the county produced 76,426 bushels of wheat, 469,868 of oats, 
64,937 of other grain, 415,524 of potatoes, 32,334 tons of hay, and 
804,661 lbs. of butter. The farm stock owned was 6,787 horses, 14,958 
milch cows, 12,560 other horned cattle, 43,416 sheep, and 4,343 swine. 
This county manufactures nearly as much leather as all the rest of the 
Province of Nova Scotia put together, and woollen factories are making 
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rapid progress. The surface of the county is nearly level, and the soil is 
exceedingly fertile. The harbour of Pictou is one of the best in the 
world, but it is frozen over all winter. Underlying the surface is De- 
vonian lime stone. The country contains rich mines of zoal and iron ore, 
It has one coal bed 33 feet in thickness, with 24 feet of excellent coal. 
Besides, there are ten other strata. Next to the County of Halifax, it is 
the most populous in Nova Scotia. Its area is 720,496 acres, and, as 
already indicated, it is mainly settled by Scotch Highlanders. The capital 
of the county is situated on the harbour of the same name, in a fertile and 
fairly cultivated district. It is well built, has an academy, a library, 
several banks, telegraph offices, a newspaper, masonic hall, several fine 
churches, hotels, two steam carding mills, two tobacco manufactories, an 
iron-foundry, several saw and grist mills, and tanneries. The shipping 
owned in the port is very extensive, and the imports and exports— 
especially in coal and timber—are very considerable. The population of 
the town at last census was 3,200—altogether a prettily situated, prosperous, 
and growing seaport. A. M. 
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GAELIC SCRIPTURES—EDITIONS OF 1826 AND 1860. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE, 


Sirx,—In any historical notice of the Gaelic Scriptures it should be remem- 
bered that the Rev. Robert Kirke, minister of Balquhidder, was the first who 
endeavoured to make them accessible to Highlanders. In 1690 he pub- 
lished Bishop Bedell’s Irish Bible in Roman letters, conferring a very 
great boon on his countrymen. But the circulation of the work does not 
appear to have been extensive, nor does it seem to have met with any 
great favour. Yet for a period of nearly a hundred years it was the 
Highlanders’ only Bible. At length in 1801 the Christian Knowledge 
Society completed a Gaelic translation of the Bible, and in 1807 published 
a second edition, considerably improved. In 1816 the General Assembly, 
at the Society’s request, agreed to revise the whole work, and entrusted 
the task to the Rev. Dr Stewart of Luss, and the Rev. Dr Stewart, of 
Dingwall. Both these excellent men, however, died before making any 
considerable progress in the work. No successors were appointed, and, 
after lengthened and acrimonious controversy, the Assembly, in 1826, 
agreed to authorise the edition of 1807, which, however, when it actually 
appeared, was found to have undergone various alterations. 
The discontent with this edition (known as that of ’26) was such that 
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in 1840—just 14 years after its issue—the Assembly, returning to its 
former opinion, appointed a Committee for “ revising” it, and a revision 
Committee is still continued by the Established Church, with whom the 
General Assembly of the Free Church co-operated for several years by 
means of a “ Revision Committee” of its own appointment. 

These are facts of great importance to be remembered. The defenders 
of this edition speak as if there were something illiterate, audacious, or 
positively profane in altering a word or a point to be found in it, whereas 
it is the publicly recorded opinion of both the Established and Free 
Churches that it stands in urgent need of revision ; and thus it appears 
that the authorisation conceded to it in ’26 is a very qualified one, if it 
be not absolutely withdrawn. 

And now allow me to state some of the reasons which appear to me 
not merely to justify, but to demand such a revision. 

I. It deals very loosely with the “ Received Text,” of which the 
English authorised Bible is a translation—sometimes transferring pas- 
sages from one book to another, sometimes adding passages the source of 
which is not declared, and sometimes omitting passages without any 
assigned reason, And let me say that while some of the transferred or 
interpolated passages are marked with brackets, this is not uniformly 
done. There are several of these without any such mark ; and there are 
many passages both in Old and New Testaments which are bracketed al- 
though found in the original. There is no index to additions or omis- 
sions ; consequently nothing but a laborious comparison of the translation 
with the originals will give right knowledge of the strange and daring 
work done by the editors of ’26. 

I subjoin a few proofs in support of my very serious charges.— 

Three names are added in I. Chron.,; viii., 29-31, transferred from the 
9th chap. In L Chron., xi., 13, two long verses, which are transferred from 
II. Sam., xxiii., 9, 10, LL, are inserted in the middle of the verse, and in 
IL. Chron. v., 3, a short clause is inserted from II. Kings, viii, 2. Ex- 
tensive changes are made on the genealogical tables in Chronicles and 
Ezra. Thus, in IL Chron., xiii, 2, we have a name taken in from I. 
Kings, xv., 1; in I. Chron, xv., 8, another is inserted without the 
source being mentioned ; in Ezra, vii., 3, six names are transferred from 
I. Chron, vi., 7, 8, 9: in Ezra, viii., 5, one name is added, and another 
in v., 10, while in v., 16, two are excluded. 

The Psalms also are very freely handled. In Ps. xviii. 13, the last 
clause is omitted in accordance with the text of the Septuagint. Ps. xx., 
9, is considerably altered likewise after the Septuagint, though not a 
literal translation even of it is given. In Ps. lxviii., 8, a clause is inserted 
not found either in the Hebrew or the Septuagint. In Ps. lxxii., 3, the 
word fireantachd is dropped; Ps. cxiii., and exiv., are very singularly 
dealt with. The last clause of the former is omitted in its proper place, 
but placed at the beginning of the latter without any explanation, while 
in Ps.jexlv., a whole verse is added, likewise without explanation. 

In Prov. v.. 3, there is a clause inserted not to be found either in the 
Hebrew or the Septuagint. In Lament. i., 13, a clause is omitted according 
to the Septuagint. Lam. ii., 18, there is a translation differing alike from 
both these authorities, and omitting the word “ wall,” which is to be 
found in both. In Micah ii, 4, there is a long clause inserted not to be 
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found in either Hebrew or Greek. In Isa. xvi., 1, the word “Ruler” is 
omitted ; in Isa, xxxviii., 7, a clause is transferred from II. Kings, xx, 
9, and in Luke i., 79, the quotation from the prophet is mutilated by the 
omission of the words “ in darkness.” 

II. This edition, founded very much on Bishop Bedell’s Bible, retains 
many words and phrases which are purely Irish, and never had a place 
in the Highlands—e.g., Fuigh for Faigh, Droing for Dream, Troisg for 
Trasg, Fuidh for Fo, Coigleadh for Caomhnadh, Lan-deimhin for Lan- 
chinnt, or dearbhadh, Codal for cadal, cos for cas, and many more such. 

III. The desire to bring Gaelic to conform to the rules of more learned 
languages induced the writers to manufacture forms of inflection totally 
opposed to genuine Gaelic. Apparently to have the Dat. Plur. somewhat 
like the Latin ibus, we have such absolute monsters as cnaimhibh, 
craobhaibh, lamhaibh, laoghaibh, naomhaibh, &c., &c., while with sin- 
gular disregard of this favourite form, and of the true Gaelic termination, 
we have, as in Dan. iv., 12, aig beathaiche, xii., 8, aig na nithe so. 

Again to make substantives, referring to the same object, agree in case, 
an agreement not sanctioned by Gaelic usage, we have hundreds of times 
over such expressions as “do Dhia’athar Isaaic,” “mae righ Sholaimh, do 
Shara mnaoi Abraim, do Egla a mhnaoi,” expressions which it is quite 
enough to name to a Highlander. We have also a slavish conformity to 
the letter of the original in ¢ransliterating plural nouns into Gaelic plurals 
though such are utterly unknown to the language. Both in the Old and New 
Testaments we have arain =“ breads” ; toraibh for “fruits,” eunlaithibh 
for “ birds,” and many similar instances ; yet, as if to show that careless- 
ness, more than ignorance, led to such offensive solecisms, we have, Gal. 
v., 20, 21, in the dark catalogue of “ the works of the flesh,” no fewer 
than nine of these works described in Greek by nouns plural, rationally 
and correctly rendered into Gaelic by nouns singular. 

The number of what, for want of more distinctive terms, I must call 
bad or unidiomatic Gaelic phrases, is likewise very great. Take the fol- 
lowing few as specimens :—Mata., xvi., 9, 10, “ Nach ’eil sibh a’ cuimh- 
neachadh nan cuig aran nanc uig mile . . no nan seachd aran nan ceithir 
nile”; Judges xix., 17, “C’ ait a tha thu dol’” ; Acts xxii.. 27, “ An 
Romhanach thu? . . . Is mi,” paralleled by a similar construction 
in Gen. xlii., 9, 10 ; Rom. iv., 12, “ann an ceumaibh a’ chreidimh ar n- 
athar Abrahaim,” and in the preceding verse we have “chum gu mea- 
sadh fireantachd dhoibhsan”—an active for a passive form. Passing by 
many similar instances, let me refer to the 27th chapter of Acts, which is 
as well known for bad Gaelic as for bad seamanship, verses 16, 17—“ is 
ann Je ’éigin a rainig sinn air a’ bhata, agus air dhoibh a thogail suas . 

a’ criosadh na luinge fuwipe, leig iad an seoil sios.” Bata is generally 
called ise, not'esan, but as for fuipe and seotl, I will say nothing. 

IV. Passing by scores of anomalies, I must point out a few of the 
typographical errors which abound from Genesis to Revelations, ¢.g., Gen. 
Xviii. 21, mar do rinn, for mur, a frequently recurring one, vide Ezekiel 
xxxiii, 9, Zechar. xi. 12. Gen. xxviii. 13, “am fearann air am bheil thu 
do luidhe,” an error to be met with many times. Gen, xxxi 28, 
“nach do leag thu leam mo mhic a phogadh,” for leiy. Gen. xl. 8, 
“cbunnaic sin aisling,” for sinn. Exod. xx, 20, air choir, for air chor. 
I, Sam. ii, 3, leisean for leia-san. I, Sam. ix. 2, 0’ ghuailibh, for ghuail- 
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libh. I. Chron. iv. 22, wehdranachd for uachdranachd. Ps. ix. 19, na 
buadhaichear duine, for na buadhaicheadh. Isa. xxvii. 11, “ sluagh gu’n 
tuigse,” for gun (same error 57, 1). Isa. xxx. 12, “a leigeal bhur taice,” 
for leigeil. Isa, li. 23, gu’n teid sin thairis,” for sinn. Isa. liii. 1, “co a 
chreid air teachdaireachd,” for ar. Jerem. xxx. 14, “ Rinn do leannan 
gu leir,” for leannain. Jerem. xlvi. 28, “O Iacoib m’ dglaich,” for m’ 
dglach (unless it may be said to be according to foreign rule). Dan. iv. 
23, “ fluich,” for fliuch. Hosea xii. 1, “ga giulain,” for giulan. Jonah 
ii. 9, “Is an do ’n Tighearna,” for is ann. Luke xii. 7, and xiv. 35, “an 
talmhainn,” for na talmhainn. Luke xxiii. 41, “a thoil ar gniomhara 
fein,” for a thoill. Acts viii. 34, Guidheam thu for ort. Acts xii, 21, 
“air a sgeudachadh,” for sgeadachadh. But I must pass on, leaving un- 
recorded many which I have marked, and certain that there are very 
many which I have not marked. 

V. A very unscholarly system prevails throughout of running short 
words together, and writing them as if they formed one word only, thus, 
anns an is almost always written san, anns a ’na, or na, an uair nuair, 
&c., &e. 

VI. The irregularity of the orthography from beginning to end is such 
as to defy description. Take any word, inflection, or construction, and 
you find all possible variations of it. Comhar, comhara, comharra, and 
comharadh, are all instances of the Nom. We have Foir and Oir, 
Feabhas and Feodhas, Solamh and Solomon, Siriaich and Sirianaich. So 
of other cases. Often we have in Nom, Plur. the Irish aithriche, and 
often the Gaelic aithrichean. The dative plural probably presents the 
most remarkable variations—cinnich and cinneachaibh ; diathaibh, déibh, 
and diathan ; ceumaibh and ceumannaibh ; peacaibh, peacannaibh, and 
peacanna. The irregularity of the syntax is just as complete as that of 
separate words, but I must confine myself to one example : Rom. vii, 15, 
20, in these few verses we have tha mi a’ deanamh four times over, and 
tha mi deanamh, without any sign of the preposition, five times, while 
tha mi ’deanamh is in other places a very common form. We have here 
also gabhail and a’ gabhail, while we have a ta six times, and tha just 
as often. An examination of other passages will present similar results ; 
and whilesome portions are written much more carefully than others, I main- 
tain it as a fact that there is not even a remote approach to grammatical 
accuracy or uniformity throughout the edition of ’26, a fact undeniable 
by any one who will admit the evidence of his eyes, Those who extol 
it as a “ standard,” and praise it as the work of “thorough grammarians,” 
merely prove thereby that “they know not what they say, nor whereof 
they affirm.” 

At the same time I have to say in all earnestness that I do not wish 
to cast any reproach on the editors for their loose method of writing. 
Every one wrote Gaelic very loosely in their day. It is only since Ger- 
man scholars began to analyze and explain our language that much regard 
has been paid to system and uniformity in writing it, and, as I said in 
wy last letter, I have not seen uniformity attained by any one, even up 
to the present day, while I am glad to see considerable advances towards 
it. So of typographical errors. It is said that no book is absolutely free 
of them, and after about forty years frequent dealing with Gaelic printing 
affairs, I say that, unless an editor can himself be present at the final 
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throwing off of his sheets, or an intelligent reader be provided in Gaelic 
offices, as is the case in good English offices, errors, carefully corrected 
even in the third proof, will sometimes reappear, and, worse still, mys- 
terious “ pies”—an utter jumble of letters—may be occasionally looked 
for; but the errors of ’26 are very numerous, and ought, as far as possible, 
to be removed. 

Very many editions have appeared since ’26, and all that I have 
noticed (except that of '60) profess to be reproductions of it, but I have 
never examined any that was strictly so in reality, nor any two that abso- 
lutely agreed one with another. They were undergoing constant changes. 
I have before me one by the Edinburgh Bible Society, 1831, which corrects 
several of the typographical errors of ’26, but it introduces worse errors of 
its own. ‘To mention only two, Ps. cxi. 2, we have for an Tighearna, ani 
Tghearna. In Acts xix. 9, we have, speaking of the School of Tyrannus, 
the word sgoil repeated twice over, and there are scores of other offensive 
blunders. It is decidedly worse than that of ’26. I have before me a New 
Testament by the British and Foreign Bible Society showing the grossest 
carelessness. In John iii. 3, we have “ Thubhairt e nis” instead of ris. In 
Acts xvi. 4, we have “Troimh na bailtibh” repeated twice, and the 
heading of the pages shows utter recklessness. Thus what ought to be 
Mare iv. is Mata xxiii. The Epistle to the Ephesians is in one place 
made Ephensianach ; and I have also a Bible by the same great Society 
(1957), bearing on its back the mysterious title Biboul Noimbh, and at 
p- 512 we have forty-three Psalms in J¢talian inserted instead of the latter 
part of Job, and the first eighteen Psalms in Gaelic! I have seen worse 
blunders, if possible, than any that I have mentioned. “ Meallaidh na 
fireanan an tir,” “The righteous shall deceive the earth,” instead of 
mealaidh. The Psalmist in the 119th Psalm speaks of “mo luhd-teag- 
aisg wile,” “my teachers of evil,” instead of wile or “all.” 

Such work went on for many years—edition after edition, with gross 
and glaring blunders; but as far as I am aware the editors were unknown ; 
and, this being so, no offence was taken. No one manifested the least 
zeal either for the purity of the Gaelic language, or for the integrity of the 
sacred text, when at length in 1860 there appeared an edition openly 
professing to be 9 “revised” one, and the names of the unfortunate 
editors were not concealed. Immediately a storm of indignation, which 
raged from Renton to the extreme corners of Ross-shire, was raised against 
them for corrupting Gaelic, and altering the meaning of the Scriptures. 
The very mention of a new edition by the same editors is rousing the storm 
anew, although I hope that its area will not be so extensive, that it will 
prove to be a “tempest in a tea-cup” after all. I sincerely regret that 
Mr Cameron, who knows Gaelic, should devote his knowledge to the pur- 
pose of hindering a reform which is so imperatively demanded, and I also 
regret that Dr Masson should so causelessly come forward to condemn 
what he does not seem to know. Mr Cameron contradicts one assertion 
of his, Dr Maclauchlan proves his statement as to numbers to be very 
glaringly wrong, and I am obliged to remind him that the edition of ’60 
was never, as far as I saw, or heard, discussed by the “ joint-committee ” 
—certainly never referred to their consideration. It was the edition of ’26 
which was really discussed by them. Mr Cameron’s tremendous charges, 
followed by such ludicrously trifling instances, in your August number 
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reminds one of the old saying, Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus mus ; 
but of Dr Masson’s it must be said that his labour results in nothing 
as solid as even a mouse—that it is only empty sound. 

Now, one word as to what Dr Maclauchlan and I actually did in this 
terrible edition, We had no commission to meddle with the graver 
matters of interpolation, &c., but we banished several of the Irish inter- 
lopers. We substituted home-grown articles for such monstrosities of 
foreign manufacture as laoghaibh, craobhaibh, &c. We wrote san and 
such contracted words in a form which, without altering the pronuncia- 
tion, will show the student that they are composite words. In thousands 
of instances we changed the very faulty form of tha mi deanamh, and 
cognate expressions to tha mi ’deanamh, or a’ deanamh—writing them in 
grammatical shape. But dreading the effects of prejudice, we proceeded 
with a very cautious and timid hand, leaving untouched hundreds of 
phrases which we knew ought to be changed. The result shows that we 
had grounds for caution, that reform in Gaelic writing must proceed by 
steps very short and slow. Our work is very imperfect in its conforming 
so much, as it does, to ’26 ; yet it is a step in the right direction, pointing 
the way towards improvements which must come some day. The smallness 
of the improvements we have made is in one view a matter of regret, but in 
another a subject of congratulation. Seeing the alarming effects which our 
slight mending has produced on our opponents no humane man would 
wish to be responsible for the effects of a really good translation into 
genuine vernacular Gaelic on Mr Cameron and Dr Masson. 

If it is asked why the “ Revision Committee,” so long in existence, 
have done so little work, I can readily answer that, as far as I have seen, 
obstruction, much more dogged and persistent than that shown by the 
Trish obstructionists in the House of Commons, has hitherto blocked the way. 

But to conclude, let us for a moment set aside editors, editions, and 
controversies, and look calmly at the Gaelic Bible which alone is in any 
degree “authorised” among us. I have proved that the ’26 edition 
tampers with its original in a manner which, from a literary point of view, 
is altogether unscholarly, and which, to those who hold even the most 
meagre convictions on the inspiration of Scripture, must appear irreverent, 
if not profane. Years ago I called attention to this very grave matter ; 
and I venture still to repeat the call, for it is a very serious matter under 
many aspects. I have shown that this edition, written after the fashion 
of the period to which it belongs (1807 rather than 1826), is written 
with remarkable disregard of uniformity, or grammatical system. I have 
proved that it contains very many errors of an important nature; and I 
hold that there are the strongest reasons for improving it according to 
the oft declared wishes of the Assemblies alike of Established and Free 
Churches. The approaching completion of the new English translation 
will afford an unexceptionable foundation whereon to build ; and although 
I may not live to see it, I am certain the day is not far distant when 
Gaelic scholars and theologians, putting away all wrath and clamour, all 
envy and malice, will unite heart and hand to produce a Gaelic translation 
of the Scriptures in some degree worthy of its sacred theme, and of the 
devout minded people whom it is intended to guide on the way of 
righteousness and of peace.—I am, &c., 


ARCHD, CLERK, LL.D. 
KILMALLIE Mansz, 6th September 1879, 
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Edinburgh, lst October 1879, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE, 


Dzar Sir,—I will not attempt to reason with a man who, against 
reason and all reasonable evidence, only cries out angrily “it is not true,” 
Nor will I repeat here what I have already written in disproof of Dr 
Maclauchlan’s wild and reckless assertions. Such of your readers as have 
read my letters once will not need to read them again, in order to be 
satisfied that his “ not true” applies not to me but to himself. 

One of his charges, however, is so extraordinary that I must be ex- 
cused for commenting on it. “I charged him,” says Dr Maclauchlan, 
“ with stating what was not true regarding the corrections made on it,” 
that is, on the 60 Bible. ‘Well, after that! Has Dr Maclauchlan really 
shaken hands with Mr Cameron, and joined that gentleman in the com- 
plaint, not at all that my criticism was too severe, but that I did not 
state a hundredth part of the truth about these corrections? I stated, 
undoubtedly, that there were many mistakes and misprints in the ’60 
Bible. I even specified some of these mistakes, which were very remark- 
able, and in any other book than the Bible would be very laughable. 
Your readers will remember, as an example, the deplorable mistake where- 
by an ex-moderator of the Free Assembly, so honoured on account of his 
reputed Gaelic scholarship, raised the murderer to the bench, and com- 
missioned him, by warrant of Holy Writ, to sit on the throne of the judge / 
But then I added that these misprints were “ carefully corrected” in 63, 
’68. Is this the “ statement regarding the corrections” which Dr Mac- 
lauchlan is not ashamed to brand as untrue? I stand by it as fair, mo- 
derate, and even lenient criticism. If untrue at all, it is only in the sense 
that I do not tell all the unpleasant truth that might be laid to the 
charge of my assailant. And if that is Dr Maclauchlan’s charge against 
me, he is at one with Mr Cameron, who protests that my criticism was 
unduly lenient ; and, to prove his protest, comes down upon us with a 
perfect avalanche of his reverend brother’s blunders, not only in ’60 but 
also in ’63. 

It is just the old story. In your columns, as of old in the joint 
committee of the Churches, I tried to hold an even balance between “ my 
neighbour” and his old antagonist. Naturally enough I have pleased 
neither. But in the fact that it is so, reasonable people will find a strong 
presumption at once of the accuracy and the moderation of the few lines of 
criticism which have occasioned all this terrible ado. That the issue be- 
tween Dr Maclauchlan and me should have taken a turn so personal I of 
course regret. But the blame of it is not with me. I sought not this 
fight ; neither do I shun it. 

One word, in conclusion, to Dr Maclauchlan. It is to me a matter of 
indifference whether or not he takes “ notice of the other parts” of my 
letter. But till he has something else to say than “ it is not true,” most 
people who care for his reputation will, J think, advise him to hold his 
—pen.—Yours faithfully, 

DONALD MASSON, 
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THE QUIGRICH, OR PASTORAL STAFF OF ST FILLAN, 
—o-—_— 


Next to “the stone of destiny,” on which the ancient Scottish kings were 
crowned at Dunstaffnage, and afterwards at Scone, the Quigrich of St 
Fillan is the most interesting of Scotch relics. Save the stone chair, we 
have no relic whose pedigree can at all compare with that of the Quigrich, 
It carries us back to a period as early as the eighth century—so that 
apart from its intrinsic value—those association of centuries—a thousand 
of them—that cluster round it, cannot fail to give it interest in the eyes 
of Scotchmen ; especially Highlanders, in whose country it has had its 
long abode, and by whose trusty hands it has been transmitted from gene- 
ration to generation down to the present time. This curious relic, now 
deposited in the museum of the Society of Antiquaries in Edinburgh, is 
well worth a passing inspection. In shape it resembles the crook of a 
shepherd’s staff. The material of it is bright silver—the length about 
nine inches, The lower end of the crook, into which the staff was in- 
serted, expands into a large bulbous socket, beautifully ornamented with 
a kind of interlaced knot-work. From this socket there rises a ridge or 
crest which extends all along the back of the crook, until it terminates 
at the extreme end of it, in the bust of a man in the dress of an ecclesi- 
astic ; meant, we suppose, to represent the original owner. The front of 
the crook is ornamented by a large oval-shaped cairngorm, terminating in 
a plate, which bears an engraved representation of the crucifixion. On 
closer inspection, it was found that the silver crook enclosed within it an- 
other crook of bronze, of a similar shape, inlaid with niello, and about 
seven inches long. This is supposed to be the old original Quigrich, sub- 
sequently encased in the silver which now encloses it—but of which 
more afterwards. 

Of St Fillan himself—the eminent individual with whose name the ~ 
Quigrich is associated, little is known save a few simple facts. But from 
the veneration in which his memory has been held through so many ages, 
we may safely infer he must have been a man of mark in bis day. St 
Fillan, like St Columba, was of royal descent. Kentigerna, his mother, 
was the daughter of the King of Leinster, in Ireland ; and both she and 
her brother, Congan, have been enumerated among the saints of Alba— 
a connection that may possibly have influenced their nephew to devote 
himself to the work of a missionary of the Cross. He passed his earlier 
years in the monastery of St Mund, on the Holy Loch, of which he sub- 
sequently became Abbot. Thereafter he removed to Pittenweem, in 
Fifeshire, where he founded a monastery ; and where, as recorded of him, 
he employed much of his time in transcribing the Holy Scriptures. This 
was a work to which the early Culdees greatly devoted themselves, for 
giving as large a circulation as possible to the word of God ; to which we 
may ascribe much of the success that attended their evangelistic labours. 
From Pittenweem St Fillan transferred his labours to Glendochart, in the 
Western Highlands of Perthshire. It appears Kentigerna, his mother, was 
latterly an inmate of the monastery of Inchchallach, an island in Loch- 
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lomond, not far from Strathfillan ; which may have partly influenced him 
in making choice of Strathfillan and the surrounding regions as the per- 
manent field of his labours. Here he passed the remainder of his days. 
Here he prosecuted his evangelistic labours, Quigrich in hand ; and here 
his dust reposes with that of his fellow labourers in the church of which 
he was the founder. 

In ancient, and even in modern times, the staff holds an important 
place as part of a man’s travelling gear. Jacob tells us he carried a staff 
on his journey to his uncle in Padanaram. Moses carried a shepherd’s 
staff, as we see from his interview with the angel that was in the bush— 
which probably was the self-same rod that performed so distinguished a 
part in the subsequent history of the great legislator. Balaam carried a 
staff on his unhappy mission to the Court of Balac. Elisha sent his ser- 
vant, Gehazi, in advance with his staff, to lay it on the remains of the 
child of the Shunamite lady, to restore him to life. So the early mis- 
sionaries of the Christian faith in our own land made use of a staff, 
Quigrich, or Bachull, in their weary peregrinations, discharging the duties 
of their office. By-and-bye, because of veneration for the original owner 
his followers and successors attached a peculiar value to his staff. And 
as the shadows of darker times gradually obscured moral vision, men came 
to ascribe miraculous power thereto. The staff of St Fergus was long 
preserved in the parish which bears his name ; and the Aberdeen Breviary 
informs us of belief in its power to allay storms and tempests ; and of its 
actually having done this on a certain occasion on the coast of Buchan. 
In like manner the staff of St Ninian, and the staff of St Serf, are spoken 
of in the lives of these men as possessed of similar miraculous power. In 
the fourteenth century Earls of Ross went to battle in the shirt of St 
Duthac to ensure victory over their foes ; and Queens of Scotland, during 
accouchement, wore the shirt of St Margaret, the wife of King Malcolm 
Ceanmore, to secure them a favourable delivery. This last relic was 
carefully preserved for this purpose, near her shrine, in the Abbey of 
Dunfermline. A copy of the Psalms of David, said to have been tran- 
scribed by St Columba, and enclosed in a silver case, was long held in 
veneration by an Irish tribe, believing that it possessed virtues similar to 
those of the green banner of Mahomet. Accordingly it got the name 
“ Cathach,” the fighter. The owners of this “ Cathach” believed that if 
sent thrice rightways round the army of the tribe whose it was when on 
the eve of battle, victory was sure to them. Similar virtue is ascribed 
to the Quigrich of St Fillan. There was a well authenticated tradition in 
the Dewar family, hereditary keepers of it, and handed down from father 
to son, that it accompanied the army of King Robert Bruce to the Battle 
of Bannockburn, and was supposed to contribute to the famous victory 
achieved by him on that memorable occasion. Dr Jamieson, who edited 
an edition of Barbour’s Bruce, knew this tradition, and speaks of it, as 
affirming, that before the battle, ‘“‘ King Robert and his army received the 
sacrament under the relic of the Quigrich”—which means, we suppose, 
that it was elevated in their sight, so as to be visible tothem. We have 
it on the authority of the historian Boece, that relics of St Fillan were 
present at the Battle of Bannockburn. This makes it pretty certain that 
a relic so important and sacred in the eyes of the people as the Quigrich, 
would not have been omitted. “All the night before the battle,” says 
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Bece, “ King Robert was right weary, having great solicitude for the 
weal of his army, and could take no rest, but revolved all jeapordies and 
chances of fortune in his mind; and sometimes he went to his devout 
contemplations, making his prayer to God and St Fillan, whose arm, as 
he believed, was inclosed in a case within his tent; trusting the better 
fortune to follow by the same. In the meantime, the case cracked sud- 
denly without any motion or work of morta] creature The priest, as- 
tonished at this wonder, went to where the case lay, and when he found 
the arm in the case, he cried. ‘Here is a great miracle ;’ and confessed 
how he brought the case empty to the field, dreading that the relic should 
be lost where so great danger was.” The King, rejoicing in this so 
called mixacle, “passed the rest of the night in good hope of victory.” 
Morice, Abbot of Inchaffry, was the leading ecclesiastic in Bruce’s army, 
and the King’s own confessor. He was also Superior of the Church of 
Strathfillan, and only acted in accordance with the belief and customs of 
those times, in so using such relics. In Adamnan’s life of Columba, we 
are told of the military powers ascribed to a certain pastoral staff; and 
which accordingly got the significant cognomen of “ Cath-bhuaidh ”— 
victory. In a battle fought between the men of Alban and the Norwe- 
gians in 918, the victory obtained by the former was attributed to the 
virtues of the “ Cath-bhuaidh.” Fora similar purpose David I., King 
Robert’s son and successor, carried with him the cross of St Margaret, 
when he invaded England in 1346. When Edward L. invaded Scotland, 
he marched with the banner of St Cuthbert unfurled in the van of his 
army as they thought the sure pledge of victory. There is, therefore, no- 
thing improbable in the tradition of the Dewars, that the Quigrich was at 
the Battle of Bannockburn. Superior of the church to which it belonged, 
and believing as he did in the virtue of such relics, Morice, the Abbot, 
would not fail to avail himself of it on so critical an occasion. It is not, 
therefore, the least interesting of the associations that gather round this 
Quigrich, that it was present at the great and crowning struggle of our 
warrior king for securing the independence of Scotland. 

As we have said, the bronze crook enclosed within the silver one, is 
considered by antiquarians to be the older of the two—the original Quig- 
rich. This is also the Dewar tradition ; and, that the silver case is the 
gift of Bruce in acknowledgment and remembrance of the services sup- 
posed to be rendered by it. Macpherson, in his “ Geographical [ustra- 
tions,” says that King Robert founded a priory at Strathfillan, in gratitude 
to the Saint, on account of the victory of Bannockburn. But there is 
another incident that made Strathfillan and its patron Saint memorable 
in the life of Bruce: the narrow escape he made from his pursuers after 
the battle of Dalry, almost opposite the old Clachan. It will be remem- 
bered how William I. of England built a church on the ground on which 
he won the victory of Hastings. The lands of Glendochart, of which 
Strathfillan is a part, belonged in the Bruce’s days to the Macgregors. 
“ Ardchoill in Glendochart ” was their ancient war-cry. They were Lorn’s 
allies against Bruce, and therefore their lands were forfeited to the 
Crown, and distributed among his friends and supporters. It was in 
course of this division of the forfeited lands of Glendochart, that the 
lands of Auchtertyre and other lands were granted to the Priory of Strath- 
fillan ; and in which the Dewars shared, as the keepers of the Quigrich, 
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To them fell the lands of Ewich and certain other lands, in recognition 
of their office, as well as in acknowledgment of the veneration of the King 
for St Fillan and his Quigrich. The charter which confirms these grants 
in perpetuity dates from the year 1318, tour years after the victory of 
Bannockburn. 

In former times we find that offices of various kinds were invested 
and perpetuated from generation to generation in certain families. To the 
Earls of Buchan belonged the honour of officiating at coronations, and 
placing the crown on the head of the king elect. The Keiths were the 
hereditary Marshals of Scotland. We had also our hereditary Stewards, 
our hereditary bards—musicians, and standard-bearers. In 1466 the 
Abbot of Arbroath granted to Thomas of Lochan the office of Derethy ; 
and in 1527 a lease of the same with a croft was granted to William Gray 
and his wife—the duties of which were “the keeping of the cows and 
the oxen of the Abbey.” ‘The Dempsters of Edzell were the hereditary 
ringers of St Lawrence’s bell. For this they had a farm, rent free. By 
virtue of an ancient grant from an Earl of Argyll, land in the island of 
Lismore was held, rent free, on condition that the holder “do keep and 
take care of the Baculus or pastoral staff of St Maluaig,” the patron saint 
of the church of that island. The holder of the relic was called “ Baran 
a bhachuill”—the land-holder of the Baculus of St Maluaig. Similarly 
the Dewars of Glendochart, the keepers of the Quigrich, were also land- 
owners in virtue of their office, and known as Deoirich na Quigrich— 
Dewars of the Quigrich, and sometimes as Deoirich na h-Araichd, Dewars 
of the treasure—the Quigrich being the treasure. Very probably there- 
fore the name Dewar is significant of their office—Dia-fhear—contracted 
Deoir. We find individuals bearing the same name elsewhere invested 
with offices in connection with religious houses, as bell-ringing, and 
monastic dairy keeping, and it is not improbable that their name may be 
traced to the same origion. The keeper of St Mun’s staff, and the 
keeper of St Maluaig’s bell were Dewars, because of their semi-ecclesiasti- 
cal offices. 

Regarding the history of the Quigrich, before the Dewars became the 
official keepers of it, we are left very much in the dark. And but for 
the emoluments and endowments with which Bruce enriched their office, 
we would very probably know less of its history since. But these were 
so valuable, and moreover as the office involved other responsibilities be- 
sides the keeping of the Quigrich, contentions arose from time to time 
that afford glimpses of its history which in other circumstances would 
have remained unknown. In an inventory of old documents in the Tay- 
mouth charter-room we have the following :—“ Ewich in Glendochart.” 
“ Ane letter made by Alexander Lord of Glendochart to Donald McSo- 
brell Dewar Cogerach, of date 1336 years.” This Alexander, Lord of 
Glendochart, was of the Menzies family, and related by marriage to King 
Robert. The letter, of which the above is an inventory, is in all probabi- 
lity confirmatory of King Robert’s grant to the Dewars. Alexander, Lord of 
Glendochart, was one of those on whom were conferred the lands of the 
forfeited Macgregors. Tho next authentic notice we have of the Quigrich 
is in the year 1428. In that year an inquest was held by John Spens, 
of Perth, Bailie of Glendochart, “regarding the authority and privileges 
of a certain relic of St Fillan, commonly called the Coygerach.” The 
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jury decided the case in favour of the Dewars; and further, “that the 
keeper of it should have yearly from every one in Glendochart having, or 
labouring, a merk land, either free or in farm, a half boll of meal, and of 
every one having in like manner a half merk of land, a firlot of meal ; 
and of every one having a forty penny land, a half firlot of meal. That 
the office of carrying the relic had been conferred in heritage on a certain 
ancestor of Finlay Jore (Dewar) the present bearer, by the successor of 
St Fillan, and that the said Finlay was the lawful heir in said office.” 
They further decided “ that these privileges were enjoyed and in use, in 
the time of King Robert Bruce, and in the times of the kings who reigned 
after him.” But besides the antiquity of the office, as appears from this 
decision of the jury, as well as from the confirmation of it by King 
Robert, we have the following decision also, though apparently it ill 
assorts with the calling of men holding an office such as these Dewars 
held. This further decision is, “ that if it happened that any goods or 
cattle were stolen or carried away from any one dwelling in Glendochart, 
and he from whom they were stolen, whether in doubt of the culprit or 
from the feud of his enemies, did not dare to follow after his property ; 
then he should send a messenger to the said Dewar of the Coigreach, with 
four pence or a pair of shoes ; with food for the first night, and then the 
said Jore or Dewar, on his own charges ought to follow the said cattle 
wherever they were to be found within the Kingdom of Scotland.” His 
emoluments notwithstanding, the keeper of the Quigrich in those days of 
abounding thievery had-not a very easy task to perform. We find in the 
year 1468, another action raised to invalidate the rights of these Dewars 
—on this occasion by “the Lady of Glenurchy”—the spouse of Sir 
Colin Campbell of that ilk, the progenitor of the family of Breadalbane. 
Her husband was then in life ; and why this onus lay upon her does not 
appear. Her object was to recover rents from a certain man of the name 
of Macgregor, for lands which she claimed as those of her husband. Mac- 
gregor, however, declined her claim, on the plea “that he had paid the 
rents demanded to Dewar of the Quigrich,” from which it appears their 
possessions were such, that they could even afford to sublet lands to 
others. But the Dewars were not after all allowed to retain peaceable 
possession of their Quigrich privileges. In 1487 an appeal was 
made by them to the reigning monarch, James III., on account of a 
local decision limiting their rights. The King decided the case in 
favour of the Dewars. The decision was “that Malise Dewar and his 
forefathers have had a relic of St Fillan called the Quigrich, in keeping 
for the King, and his progenitors, since the time of King Robert 
Bruce, and before; and made no obedience or answer to any person 
spiritual or temporal in anything concerning said holy relic, otherwise 
than was contained in the old infeftment made by the King’s said royal 
progenitors—and that none shonld make impediment to said Malise in 
passing with said relic through the country as he and his said forbears 
were wont to do.” Other occasional notices of the Quigrich are found now 
and again, down to the reign of Queen Mary. Till then the Dewars suc- 
ceeded in holding their own, notwithstanding the persistent efforts of 
jealous neighbours to deprive them of both office and emoluments. But 
the Reformation, when it came, wrought a change in the previous ecclesi- 
astical arrangements of Scotland. The Roman Catholic Church, which 
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owned at least one-fourth of the lands of the kingdom, was despoiled of 
her possessions, and they reverted to the Crown. The Crown gave leases 
of all or most of them on easy conditions to the Scotch lairds, whose 
own they eventually became. The lands belonging to the Dewars, as 
keepers of the Quigrich, shared the fate of other church possessions, and 
by-and-bye nothing remained to them but the mere symbol of their former 
privileges and possessions. Yet they were faithful to their hereditary 
charge ; and the relic continued to be handed down from father to son, 
as when the transmission of it was accompanied by solid heritage. Sub- 
sequent to this reverse and consequent impoverishment of the Dewars, the 
relic lapsed into obscurity, and we have no subsequent notice of it, till in- 
cidentally discovered by a tourist, whose name is not mentioned. This was 
in 1782. It was then in the possession of a Malise Dewar, the lineal re- 
presentative of its hereditary keepers ; and a day labourer in the village of 
Killin. Thereafter the relic passed into the hands of a younger brother 
of this Malise Dewar; and then into his son’s possession, who removed 
to Glenartney, where the Quigrich was seen by Dr Jamieson, who gives 
a description of it in his edition of Barbour’s Bruce. This Archibald 
Dewar went from Glenartney to Balquhidder, and thereafter emigrated 
to Canada, carrying the Quigrich with him to the land of his adoption. 
Alexander Dewar, the son of this man and the representative of the family, 
is, we believe, still in life. From him the Society of Antiquaries, partly 
by purchase and partly by Dewar’s donation, obtained the relic now de- 
posited in their museum. 

There has been a good deal of speculation as to the meaning of 
“ Quigrich.” It has been spelt in several different ways—Quigrich, Coy- 
gerich, Coigrich, and Cuaigrich. In the account now given of it, we 
have followed the spelling generally in use. Some think it is derived 
from “Crdg” a hand, and should be written “Crograch.” Others 
identify it with “ Cuigmheurach,” in reference to the five fingers of the 
hand, which laid hold of it; while others maintain that it means Coigreach, 
a stranger, on the supposition that the original rclic was imported from 
abroad. It seems to us that the simple and natural meaning of the word 
is a crook; the shape of the relic itself; and derived from the root 
“ Cuag,” a curve or bending. So the old song :— 


Le cuaigreach a bhata 

Na h-uain rinn e ghlacadh 

*S b’e ’shuaicheantas breacan 

’S e ga’n cuallach a steach thun a chro, 


This agrees with the meaning of the other names of the Culdee pastoral 
staff—as Bachull and Camabhata, Bachull is in Gaelic a crook, or curl, 
from which comes bachullach, curly. So Ross— 


A nighean bhoidheach an or-fhuilt bhachullaich, 
And Macintyre— 


Do chuach-fhalt bachullach, oas-bhuidh dlu. 


From the crook of it therefore, the pastoral staff was called Bachull ; which 
by the way is a Gaelic and not a Latin word. Fora similar reason it was 
also called “ Camabhata,” from the root cam, crooked, bent, curved—so 
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that the three names Quigrich, Bachull, and Camabhata, are all Gaelic, 
and refer to the same ‘thing, and ‘have the same meaning. The Quigrich 
has been sometimes styled the Crozier of St Fillan, as if the two words 
were the same. This is not the case. The one, as we have shown, was 
a crook, the other a cross or “Crasc.” Besides they differ, in that they 
respectively represent two churches and creeds, as widely different, as 
are the symbols themselves by which they are respectively represented. 
But whatever differences may exist as to the meaning of the name, there 
can be no difference as to the relic itself being a highly interesting one. 
It was five centuries in existence before the light of authentic record 
reveals it in 1336, in possession of the Dewars. As we have seen its 
connection with the Scottish monarchy, is older than the Regalia so care- 
fully guarded in the Castle of Edinburgh ; while its ecclesiastical associa- 
tions carry us back to an era of which we have scarcely any other remains 
—when the son of Kentigerna of the Royal race of Leinster, prosecuted 
his work in the valley of the Dochart, and with men like minded, sowed, 
as did others elsewhere, and since, that precious seed of gospel truth, 
which has eventually won for us the honourable designation of being the 
Israel of the Gentiles. 
KENMORE. ALLAN SINCLAIR, 





A SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDER’S WELCOME TO THE 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA. 


———, 


Mr Donald Ross, a native of Sutherlandshire, now resident in Nova 
Scotia, and a well-known Celt, sent the following characteristic letter, 
hitherto unpublished, to the Marquis of Lorn on his arrival at Ottowa. 
I have picked it up in Halifax, and it gives a fair indication of the en- 
thusiastic manner in which the Highlanders of the Dominion welcomed 
the Marquis and his Royal Consort.—[Ep. C. M.] 


To the Right Honourable Sir Jonn DovucLas SUTHERLAND OAMPBELL, K.T., 
G.C.M.G., Marquis of Lorn, Governor-General of Canada, &c., &c., &o, 
May iT PiEase Your EXcELLENCcY— 


Please permit me, a Highlander from the county of Sutherland, but now resident in 
Nova Scotia, to address you, and to offer to your Excellency and to Her Royal Highness 
the Princess Louise, the assurance of my right hearty welcome, and the offer of my 
sincere congratulations on your safe arrival at the capital of the Dominion of Canada. 

Born, and long resident, in the romantic county of Sutherland, I could not fail to 
observe and to admire, the many noble qualities by which the illustrious family of 
Sutherland was ever and cuiventty Catinguinel ; and I feel proud that a grandson ot 
the “Good Duke ” of Sutherland, in the person of your Excellency, has been chosen by 
Her Majesty to fill the important office of Governor-General of this extensive portion 
of Her Majesty’s Dominions, 

For generations past, the name of the noble and illustrious ny. 4 of Argyll was 
always synonym with freedom, loyalty, patriotism, and every other Christian virtue ; 
not only in their own country, but in distant lands ; and their martial spirit and heroic 

leeds, as well as other excellent qualities, commanded the esteem and admiration of 
surrounding nations, 
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Some of your Excellency’s illustrious predecessors took a leading part in 
the Union between the Kingdoms of England and Scotland ; a ating Peetct Lo voml 
highly beneficial to both countries ; for it restored and settled for ever, as be- 
tween them, the strife of swords and the carnage of battles, But, much as prede- 
cessors did to accomplish that Union, it was in reality only fully comp when the 
solemnities of marriage of = Excellency and the Princess were completed at 
Windsor Castle in March 1871. Then the Union was completed with all the necessary 
essentials on earth and ratified in Heaven ! 

Your Excellency’s countrymen, the Scottish Highlanders, scattered throughout this 
great Dominion, one and all, hail with feelings of unmingled joy your Excellency’s 
arrival among them, and in the true sincerity of warm Highland hearts greet your Ex- 
cellency and your beloved Consort the Princess Louise, with many thousand Highland 
welcomes, and in event of their services being ever required, their fidelity and martial 
ardour is the same as of old; and right loyally they would stand as a wall of fire around 
their Governor-General and his Royal partner. 

I look upon your Excellency’s appointment of Governor-General of the Dominion of 
Canada as a token of great good. It will unite more firmly than ever, the union of those 
scattered provinces, and cement, as it were, in more happy union, all classes from ocean to 
ocean, in loyalty and devoted attachment to Her Majesty the Queen, to your Excellency, 
and to the Princess, as well as to the British throne and to British institutions. 

I sincerely trust that your Excellency’s stay in Canada will not be limited to any 
set term of years, but that it will be a very prolonged stay ; and that when you do visit 
the “‘ old country ” it will be only tor a visit ; just to look once more on Scottish scenes, 
to admire again the magnificent scenery of Argyle and the Isles, to have a quiet look at 
the majestic Bencruachan and other heath-clad mountains, to wander by the beautiful 
and placid Loch Awe, to see the hills of Morven, Cowal, and Mull, made immortal by 
Ossian and the bards ; and generally like Scotland’s renowned bard, make leisurely pil- 
grimages through dear old Caledonia—gaze on her beautiful mountains, sit on the fields 
of her many battles, wander on the banks of her many lakes and meandering rivers, and 
muse by her old castles, stately towers, and venerable ruins; once the abode of her 
honoured statesmen, heroes, and bards. 

May God bless your Excellency and your beloved Consort, the Princess Louise ; 
may He make your stay in Canada a blessing to the people, a satisfaction to Her Ma- 
jesty, and a source of very me pleasure to yourselves, is the sincere wish of your Ex- 
cellency’s devoted old Highland countryman, who has the honour to be your Excel- 
lency’s very obedient humble servant, An 1a chi ’s nach fhaic, 

(Signed) DonaLD Ross. 
Celtic Cottage, Dartmouth, N.S., December 1878, 


His Excellency replied as follows :— 


Government House, Ottowa, December 13, 1878, 
S1r,—I am desired by his Excellency, the Governor-General, to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of welcome, dated Dartmouth, December 1878, and to convey to 
you his hearty thanks for the warm welcome and the many kind expressions which it 
contains.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


(Signed) F. pz WiyTon, Major, 
Governor-General’s Secretary, 
Donald Ross, Esq., Celtic Cottage, Dartmouth, N.S, 





NEW GAELIC PUBLICATIONS.—We have received the fifth and 
last part of “An t-Oranaiche,” by Archibald Sinclair, Glasgow. We 
have only time at present to say that the work is well printed, carefully 
got up, and exceedingly cheap. Thanks are due to Mr Sinclair for 
supplying such a good collection of Gaelic songs. 


WE are glad to understand that Mrs Mary Mackellar has a volume of 
her poems in the press, to be published soon by Messrs Maclauchlan & 
Stewart, Edinburgh. Mrs Mackellar’s volume will be hailed with pleasure 
by all lovers of genuine Gaelic poetry. 
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